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Art.I. Lord Sheffield’s Edition of the Miscellaneous Works of 
Edward Gibbon, Esq. Vol. ITI.. 


[ Article concluded from aur last Number, p. 26.] 


AVING given an abstract of Mr. Gibbon’s life, and reca- 
pitulated the successive objects of his studies, we are now 
to proceed to a less inviting task, and to render a report of 
the essays and fragments contained in the lately published vo- 
lume of his miscellanies. This design will be best accomplished 
by taking, in the first instance, a brief retrospect of the con- 
tents of the old volumes (i. and ii.); after which we shall 
enter with more advantage on an examination of the materials 
now presented to us. ‘The readers of these posthumous pub- 
lications will find throughout the traces of very attentive in- 
vestigation, but the degree of interest or amusement varies 
much in different parts of the collection. 

The first volume was composed of Mr. Gibbon’s memoirs 
and correspondence. Nothing can be more entertaining than 
those memoirs, and part of that correspondence: but another 
part, formed of juvenile letters, and consisting of queries ad- 
dressed to Crevier, Gesner, and other scholars, is curious 
only as far as it is indicative of Mr. G.’s early habits of atten. 
tion, and of his determination to do nothing without care.— 
The second volume js far less attractive than the first, in- 
cluding only abstracts of a number of books read in his youth, 
extracts from his journal, and a collection of memoranda and 
detached essays on different subjects. ‘These cannot be rea- 
sonably expected to indicate depth, and they are, in several 
cases, directed to dry and unimportant topics; such, as an in- 
quiry into the title of Charles VIII. of France to the crown of 
Naples, Occasionally, we meet with an observation of in- 
terest, such as (p. 245.) the strictures on Clavier, and (249.) 
the comments on the wonderful diffuseness of the Abbé de 
Montgon; who. thought that whatever engaged him must 
be intitled to the attention of Europe, and wrote eight. vo- 
lumes an a question which might have been ¢omprized in a 
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hundred pages. — The remainder of the volume is composed 
of the following essays and fragments: Outlines of the History 
of the World ; 24 quarto pages. Essai sur [ Etude de la Lit- 
térature, printed in 1761; 58 quarto pages. Antiquities of 
the House of Brunswick, forming an historical sketch of the 
Italian branch of that house. A Dissertation on the Masque 
de Fer. (Mr. G. had a curious theory on this subject: he 
imagined that this remarkable state-prisoner was an illegiti- 
mate son of the Queen of France, the mother of Louis XIV.) 
Observations on the Sixth Book of the AEneid, in Answer to 
Warburton; 30 pages. Mémoire justificatif, in Reply to the 
French Declaration in 1778, on interfering in the American 
War; 20 pages. Vindication of the Chapters on Religion in 
the first Volume of his History, n Answer to Davies; 80 pages. 
Arguments for publishing a Corpus Historie Anglicane, and a 
Recommendation of Mr. Pinkerton as Editor. 

Vol. iii. is ushered in by Un Essai sur la Monarchie des 
Médes, occupying 60 quarto pages, and composed probably in 
the writer’s 24thyear. We must decline to follow Mr.G. in his 
long disquisition on the mode of reconciling the different ac- 
counts given by Ctesias and Herodotus respecting the dynasties 
of Media; and be satisfied with observing that, amid several 
marks of juvenile imperfection, this essay contains occasional 
reflections that deserve notice, more particularly when treat- 
ing (p. 48.) of the proper duties of a biographer, and of the 
ordinary faults of writers in this department of literature. 
— We afe next to notice Extracts from Mr. G.’s Common- 
place Books, (pp. 512. 545+ §53-) committed to writing in 
different years, and very different of course in point of interest 
and importance. ‘They consist sometimes (as p. 540.) of me- 
moranda made from authors of doubtful accuracy, (such as 
Raynal,) but contain, at other times, ingenious and useful 
conclusions. We give, as specimens of the latter description, 
two passages, one relating to the situation and extent of Jeru- 
salem, and the other to a traveller of the 16th century: 


‘ Tacitus describes the site of Jerusalem with his accustomed 
brevity and precision; ‘ duos colles immensum editos claudebant 
murz per artem obliqui.” (Hist. v. ii. See likewise Josephus de 
B. J. I. vi. c.6.) The hill situated to the south was called Sion, 
and originally constituted the ancient or upper city. The northern 
hill called Acra was gradually covered by the Temple, by the 
buildings of the new or lower city, and in modern times by those 
which surround the modern sepulchre. Jerusalem has insensibl 
moved toward the north, and the hill of Sion is long since deserted. 

‘ By the comparison of the measures taken on the spot by Des 
Haies and Maundrell, it appears that the actual circumference of 
Jerusalem amounts to 2000 or 1960 French toises, (nearly 24 miles. ) 
* According 
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* ¢ According to the measurement of a Syrian engineer (Euseb, 
Prep. Evanzel. 1. ix. c. 36.) the circumference of ancient Jeru- 
salem was twenty-seven stadia, which gives us 2550 toises, (about 
three miles, ) and agrees perfectly with the nature of the ground as 
represented in Des Haies’s plan. 

‘ It results from the best authorities, and the most accurate 
measures, that the enclosure of the great Mosque of Jerusalem 
(supposed to contain the whole ground of the ancient temple) is 
about 215 toises in length and 172 in breadth, and consequentl 
about one Roman mile, or eight stadia in circumference.. But if 
we deduct the waste ground allotted for the court of the Gentiles, 
the Temple itself formed a square, each side of which was equal to 
500 Hebrew cubits, or 142 French*stoises, above goo English 
feet.” — 

‘ The Travels of Busbequius consist of four epistles, and con- 
tain the narrative of his two embassies from Ferdinand, king of 
the Romans, and afterwards emperor, to the Ottoman Porte. 
( November 1554—November 1562.) In the first, he describes his 
journey from Vienna to Amasia; the second includes the events 
and observations of a seven years’ residence, or rather imprison- 
ment, at C.P. It was his duty and his amusement to study the 
characters of Soliman IJ. and his ministers, the policy of the go- 
vernment, the discipline of the camp, and the virtues and vices of 
the most formidable enemies of Christendom. The tragic adven- 
tures of Mustapha and Bajazet are told with the spirit and dignity 
of an historian. His ears, or those of his interpreters, were always 
open to the reports of foreign countries, of Crim Tartary, Min- 
grelia, and Carthay. We are indebted to his curiosity for the first 
copy of the marbles of Ancyra, and the most ancient MS. of 
Dioscorides; and he viewed, with the eyes of a naturalist, the 
numerous collection of animals that enlivened his solitude. Bus- 
bequius is my old and familiar acquaintance; a frequent com- 

anion in my post-chaise. His latinity is eloquent, his manner is 

ively, his remarks are judicious.’ 


We have, in another part, several observations on a ve 
different subject, — the condition of Russia, and the su 
posed circumstances of the death of Peter IIL, the husband 
of Catherine; who is said to have heard of his assassination 
with perfect composure, and to have afterward eaten her 
dinner as if nothing unusual had occurred. Mr. Gibbon, 
however, adds the following remark on the author of these 
assertions, who has since become sufficiently known to the 
public as a writer: 


' € These particulars are taken from a history of the revolution in 
1762 composed by M.Rulhiére, a French officer, whowas an attentive 
+ ea gn and who afterwards conversed with the principal actors. 

udence prevents him from publishing, but he reads his Nar- 
rative to large companies, and I have already heard it twice. It 
is an entertaining spirited piece of historical composition not un- 
I2 worthy 
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worthy of being compared with Vertot’s Conspiracy of Portugal. 
But I find that Rulhiére’s fidelity is impeached by persons perhaps 
artial, but certainly well informed; by the Baron de Goltz the 
ussian minister, by the Count de Swaloff, Elizabeth’s favourite, 
and by the Princess d’ Askoff herself.’ 


This information was gleaned by Mr. G. when on a visit to 
Paris, where he had an opportunity of frequently seeing Prince 
Henry of Prussia: whom he found to be a very lively com- 
panion, and disposed to talk with freedom, and generally with 
contempt, of most of the crowned heads of Europe, except the 
Empress. Catherine, of whose talents he entertained a high 
opinion. 

The subsequent observations on Latin and French writers 
of high name are extracted from Mr. G.’s common-place book: 


‘ Sallust is no very correct historian. I blame, 1. His Chro- 
nology. Let any one consider the context of his history from the 
siege of Numantia to the Consulship of Calphurnius Bestia. 
(V. Bell. Jugurth. c.5—z9.) A fair reader can never imagine a 
space of more than five or six years. There were really twenty- 
two. (V. Pigh. ad ann. U.C. 620 et 642.) 2. His Geography. 
Notwithanding his laboured description of Africa, nothing can be 
more confused than his Geography, without either division of pro- 
vinces or fixing of towns. We scarce perceive any distance be- 
tween Capsa and the river Mulucha (Bell. Jugurthin. c.94—97, 
&c.) situated at the two extremities of Numidia, perhaps 500 miles. 
from each other. 3. Having undertaken a particular history of 
the Jugurthine war, he neither informs us of the fall of the con- 
quered province nor of the captive king. 

‘ M. de Montesquieu quotes the famous inscription of the Ru- 
bicon as ancient and authentic. (Considérations sur la Grandeur 
des Romains, c. xi. p.123.) We may excuse Blondus, and Le- 
ander Alberti, for having been deceived by so very gross an im- 
position which carries its own condemnation along with it; has 
been regularly confuted by Cluverius, (Ital. Antiq. l. i. c. 28. 
p- 297-) and must be rejected by ever scholar in Europe.’ — 

‘ M. de Buffon often sacrifices truth to eloquence, and consist- 
ency to variety. In the fourth volume of his Natural History, 
(V. Discours sur la Nature des Animaux, p. 13—34.) the brain 
is the general sensorium of the animal ; and the centre of the whole 
nervous system with which it communicates by an universal action 
and reaction; in a word the seat of sentiment and the spring of 
action in every creature destitute of an intellectual soul. Such is 
the basis of M. de Buffon’s profound though obscure metaphysics. 
But in the seventh volume ( Discours sur les Animaux Carnassiers, 
pp. 13. 16, &c.) this basis is entirely overturned. The brain is de- 

graded into dead matter, insensible, and scarcely organized, which 
serves only to transmit to the nerves the nourishment it had re- 
ceived from the arteries, The diaphragma succeeds to all t 
former powers of the brain, at lead to many of them; for eat e 
| Buffon 
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Buffon disdains to acquaint us either with the defects he disco- 
vered in his old system, or with the parts of it he still chooses to 
retain, and the manner he connects them with his new principles. 
Instead of a candid confession that he had been seduced by a de- 
lusive though brilliant hypothesis, he endeavours to make the 
world forget it, by observing a profound silence on that head, in 
the copious and curious index he has drawn up himself for his 
great work,’ . 


We find in this volume very few letters from Mr. Gibbon ; 
a deficiency which we regret, since his correspondence, when 
addressed to a confidential friend, was in general amusing 
and attractive. His style in such compositions was in a great 
measure free from the faults of his printed works; bearing, in- 
deed, the marks of labour, but of a labour directed less to 
pone display than to conciseness and lively turns. — We 
ave, however, no inconsiderable number of epistles from his 
friends ; and we were much amused, in looking over the cor- 
respondence, with the complimentary strain of the letters of 
Horace Walpole. After having expatiated in praise of the 
first volume of ‘* The Decline and Fall,” Mr. W. exclaims, 


‘ How can you know so much, judge so well, possess your sub- 
ject and your knowledge and your power of judicious reflection 
so thoroughly, and yet command yourself and betray no dicta- 
torial arrogance of decision? How unlike very ancient and vet 
modern authors! You have unexpectedly given the world a classic 
history. The fame it must acquire will tend every day to acquit 
this panegyric of flattery.—The best proof I can give you of my 
sincerity is-to exhort you, warmly and egrnestly, to go on with your 
noble work ;— the strongest, though a presumptuous mark of my 
friendship, is to warn you never to let your charming modesty be 
corrupted, by the acclamations your talents will receive.’ 


This vein of flattery is pursued (pp. 604, 605.) through the 
subsequent letters, and affords a curious contrast between an 
affected panegyric on the side of Mr. W. and the unsparing 
censure of Mr. G.; who begins one of his private memoranda 
(p- 569.) in these words, “ that ingenious trifler Mr. Horace 
Walpole,” : 

Among the minor essays, is a disquisition (p. 221.) on the 
character of Brutus, whom Mr. G. is by no means disposed 
to admire so much as he is regarded by most readers of Ro- 
man history. He blames him for a too early submission after 
the battle of Pharsalia; for subsequently insinuating himself 
into Cesar’s confidence; and particularly for taking the oath 
of allegiance to him, only a few months before he participated 
in the Emperor’s assassination. —'Those who, are curious 
to investigate the subject will find it treated in two places 
(pp. 221. and 549.); in the former, at considerable length. | 

I 3 Another » 
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Another of the articles-in this volume is a short essay 
(p. 83.) in explanation of the feudal system, particularly in 
F rance. ‘The date of composition is uncertain, and we are 
not aware that this little tract contains any new views: but 
we consider it, on account of its clearness, as a proper accom- 
paniment, particularly in the case of young students, to the 
first volume of Robertson’s Charles V. | 

We have already adverted to an historical sketch of the 
antiquities of the house of Brunswick in the second volume 
of the miscellanies. The volume now published contains a 
farther essay (occupying 50 quarto pages) on the same sub- 
ject, and brings down the history of that house to the end of 
the twelfth century. ‘This is a very dry inquiry; and we are 
rather surprized to find Mr. Gibbon giving his attention, after 
his fiftieth year, to such a subject. Ford S. has offered no ex- 
planation of his motives, but he has filled up a chasm by in- 
- troducing an extract from Butler’s Historical Notices of 
Germany, replete, like Mr. Gibbon’s essay, with a number of 
uncouth names: it begins with the reign of Henry the Black, 
whose history, in point of interest, is much on a par with 
that of his lordly successor, Henry the Lion. 

Of Mr. G.’s abstract of Blackstone’s Commentaries, the 
introduction only is here given; Lord Sheffield deeming it 
improper to crowd the work with the contents of a book in 
such general circulation. Mr. G. thus begins his MS. : 


‘ This excellent work, which Mr. Blackstone read as Vinerian 
Professor, may be considered as a rational system of the English 
jurisprudence, digested into a natural method, and cleared of the 
pedantry, the obscurity, and the superfluities which rendered it 
the unknown horror of all men of taste. 

¢ Unfortunately for this useful science, the foreign clergy, who 

oured in shoals into England after the Norman conquest, had 
fittle relish for the old common law of this country; they had 
formed*the design of erecting upon its ruins the new system of 
civil and canon law which had just begun to revive in the court of 
Rome and the Italian Universities.— As they were the sole masters 
of the two Universities, they easily proscribed a science which 
they abhorred, and reduced the students of the common law to 
the necessity of erecting peculiar schools in London, and within 
the neighbourhood of the courts of justice. Although two hun- 
dred years have now elapsed since the Reformation, yet the- 
reverence for established customs will easily account for so ma- 
terial a defect in our academical character not having been sooner 
corrected, 

‘ I have entirely omitted a metaphysical inquiry upon the na- 
ture of laws in general, eternal and positive laws, and a number 
of sublime terms, which I admire as much as I can without un- 
derstanding them, Instead of following this high priori road, 
1 II would 
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would it not be better humbly to investigate the desires, fears, 
passions, and opinions of the human being; and to discover from 
thence what means an able legislator can employ to connect the 

rivate happiness of each individual with the observance of those 
aws which secure the well-being of the whole? ; 

‘ Mr. Blackstone speaks with uncommon respect of the old 

common law, which the generality of —— highly prefer to the 
statute law. He will find it however difficult to persuade an im- 
partial reader that old customs (begun in barbarous ages, and 
since continued from a blind reverence to antiquity, ) deserve more 
respect than the positive decrees of the legislative power. I can 
indeed suspect that a general rule which is gathered only from a 
rude and prodigious mass of particular examples and opinions will 
easily acquire a prolixity and an uncertainty which will at last ren- 
der the priests of Themis the sole interpreters of her oracles.’ 


Circumnavigation of Africa. —This is the subject of one of 
the most important fragments in the volume; a fragment 
which, though somewhat obscure and devoid of arrangement, 
claims our attention from having been composed at an ad- 
vanced period of Mr. Gibbon’s historical studies. It treats 
principally of the disputed question whether the antients ever 
succeeded (which has been repeatedly asserted) in sailing 
round the Cape of Good Hope and returning by the Red Sea. 
Four voyages, or rather attempted voyages, of this kind are 
on record among antient writers; of which the first in date 
was that of Sataspes, a Persian, driven from the court of 
Xerxes for a crime which merited death, but which, in con- 
sideration of his rank, was punished with an order to sail 
round Lybia and return by the east; and he is said to have 
come back to the Mediterranean, after having passed Cape Bo- 
jador. The next expedition was that of Hanno, who, sailing 
from Carthage with a fleet, is reported to have advanced 
along the coast of Guinea till within five degrees of the 
equator. About a hundred years before the Christian era, 
Eudoxus of Cyzicus, a mariner, having gained the confidence 
of the court of Egypt, proceeded on a voyage of discovery 
along the western shore of Africa, and is stated to have gone a 
considerable distance to the southward; without, -however, 
leaving any distinct memorial of the point at which his naviga- 
tion stopped. If these attempts, two of which were undertaken 
under favourable circumstances, are found to have proved 
abortive, what credit are we to give to the alleged success 
of the Egyptians in an age when navigation was comparatively 
in its infancy ? 


‘ Nechus, King or Pharaoh of Egypt, who reigned six hundred 
years before the Christian era, is mentioned in the Hebrew Chro- 
nicles, as well as by the father of Grecian history. The mind of 


14 Nechus 
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Nechus was susceptible of every kind of ambition: the Jews and 
Syrians fell before his arms; he entered Jerusalem in triumph} 
his empire was bounded by the Euphrates; and the ships of war’ 
which he built commanded the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 
The execution of his canal from the Nile to the last-mentioned 
sea might have changed the commerce of the world, but after ex- 
pending the lives of an hundred and twenty thousand of his sub- 
yects, the King of Egypt was alarmed by an oracle, and turned 

is thoughts to the fame and advantage of naval discoveries. At 
his command, and in his vessels, a chosen band of Pheenicians 
penetrated from the Arabian gulf into the southern ocean, re- 
turned in the third year by the Straits of Gibraltar, and proved 
for the first time, that, except in the isthmus of Suez, the conti- 
nent of Africa is on all sides encompassed by the sea. In the 
autumn of the first and second year, these bold navigators landed 
on some convenient spot, committed their seeds to the ground, 
patiently waited the returns of the next harvest, and resumed their 
voyage with a fresh supply of provisions. The Phcenicians reported 
that, in sailing round Africa, they had seen the sun on their right 
hand, *‘ a phenomenon (says Herodotus) which to some may seem 
less incredible than it does to me.” 


After a few remarks on the inquisitive spirit of Herodotus, 
and on his curious mistake with regard to the position of the 
navigators relatively to the sun, (a position which affords the 
chief” argument in favour of their progress, since they would 
see the sun on their right hand as soon as they passed the 


line,) Mr. G. adds: 


‘ I have allowed full weight to these specious probabilities, but 
I must object, with equal fairness, that Herodotus was a stranger 
in Egypt, who saw with his own eyes, but who heard with the ears 
of his careless or credulous interpreters. The priests were ambi- 
tious of impressing the minds of strangers with a splendid idea of 
their celestial and terrestrial science; and in the observatories of 
Thebes and Heliopolis, the astronomers could safely calculate the 
motions and aspects of the planets. A journal of the voyage of 
the Pheenicians, which Herodotus had never seen, must have de- 
monstrated its truth ‘or falsehood: their adventures would be mea- 
sured by the standard of toesggene and the seas and lands, the 
winds and seasons, the plants and animals, would be compared 
with the genuine and unalterable face of nature. But a southern 
communication between the Indian and Atlantic ocean might be 
affirmed or denied: the chance was equal ; and a lucky guess may. 
have usurped the honours of actual discovery. My surprise and 
suspicion are excited by the successful agriculture of the strangers 
in unknown climates and new soils; by the seeds of the temperate 
zone which yield their increase between the tropics: nor can I 
persuade myself that these infant navigators sailed round Africa in 
three summers to amuse the curiosity of a king of Egypt. The 
‘ompass was in the hands of the Portuguese; they were stimulated 
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by the spirit of chivalry, fanaticism, and avarice; yet, after seven 
yeats of labour and danger, their fruitless efforts were still repell 
by THE CAPE OF TEMPESTS. 


He concludes, accordingly, by declaring his adherence to 
the address said by Camoens to have been made by the angry 
spirit of the Cape, when rising from his stormy waves and ac- 
cusing the Portuguese of being the first to intrude on his un- 
explored domain : 


¢ Nor Roman prow, nor daring Tyrian oar, 
E’er dashed the white wave foaming to my shore: 
Nor Greece, nor Carthage, ever spread the sail 
On these my seas to catch the trading gale. 
You, you x Are have dared to plough my main, 
And with the human voice disturb my lonesome reign.” ° 


The question may be considered as settled by the subse+ 
quent letter from a venerable scholar eminently versed in 
antient navigation, but lately lost to the church and te 
literature : 


‘ Dr. Vincent, Dean of Westminster, to Lord SHerFie.p. 


‘ My Lord, Deanry, Westminster, Nov. 6th, 1814. 

¢ Had proof been wanting of Mr. Gibbon’s indefatigable spirit 
of research, his Dissertation, which you have put into my hands, 
would have shewn that he was as highly qualified for the great 
work which he accomplished, by patient industry, as by his learn- 
ing, penetration, and discernment. 

‘ I have sometimes, by way of amusement, traced Mr. Gibbon 
through his authorities in several detached portions of his History, 
and on every subject but one I have found the extent of his acquis 
sitions, the adjustment of his evidences, the accuracy of his deduc-« 
tions, and the comprehensive view of his subject, such as to place 
him in the very first rank of historians.’— 

‘ I am sensible that I had given offence to many eminent persons 
in the republic of letters, by questioning the authority of Hero- 
dotus in regard to the Phenician voyage round Africa in the reign 
of Neko; and it must be confessed, that it stands on very different 
grounds from similar voyages imputed to Hanno, Eudoxus, and 
Antipater; but by comparing it with the voyage of Nearchus it 
was easy to shew what ancient navigators could, or could not do; 
and by contemplating the reiterated attempts of the Portuguese 
for almost a century before they succeeded, it was natural to con- 
clude that the Phenician voyage performed in three years, must 
be a fiction of the Egyptian priests, without impeaching the vera- 
city of Herodotus. 

‘ The Phenicians directed their course by the stars without in- 
struments, and the navigators in the Indian ocean, as late as the 


time of Ptolemy, sailed by the Canébus, as the southern polar star,’ 


But that star is in latitude 37° from the Beit, by which we may 
judge of the danger of adopting it for the direction of a course in 
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the southern hemisphere. The currents, it is true, round the Cape, 
favour an attempt from the east, but again the currents for twent 
degrees in the neighbourhood of Cape Verd, are as directly ad- 
verse. Could they double such a Cape by rowing near the coast ? 
or durst they stand out to sea to double it as modern navigators do ? 
These are my grand objections to the Phenician voyage, and with 
all the respect I bear to the Father of History, the authority of 
his Egyptian priests is directly contradicted by Polybius, Strabo, 
Ptolemy, and Scylax; and equally rejected by Purchas, D’An- 
ville, Gossellin, and Robertson, among the moderns; to this list 
let me add the name of Horsley, who personally expressed to me 
his conviction, and the testimony of Gibbon, whose evidence I 
value as highly as any that has been given by the ancients or the 
moderns. Very happy should I have been, if I could have in- 
cluded the illustrious names of Larcher and Rennell in the number; 
but I respect them both too much, to give offence by entering into 
a consideration of their arguments.’ 


Extent of Mr. Gibbon’s reading. — We know nothing that 
would be more useful in giving the public an idea of the sur- 
prising extent of research necessary to the composition of a 
standard work, than a list of the authors who were perused by 
Gibbon ; and we cannot help regretting that he did not carry 
into effect a plan proposed by him to Mr. Cadell, some time 
after the completion of the last part of his history, viz. to 
publish an additional quarto volume composed of, 1. 4 Series 
of Fragments, Disquisitions, and Digressions, more or less con~ 
nected with the principal Sulject. 2. Tables of Chronology, 
Geography, Coins, Weights, and Measures. 3. A Critical 
Review of all the Authors whom he had used and quoted. Such 
a supplement would have been highly useful to the scrupulous 
inquirer or to the subsequent writer of history: but the idea was 
dropped, the bookseller not being sanguine as to the pecu- 
niary return, and Gibbon desisting without reluctance from 
a plan which was not likely to extend his reputation. 

An interleaved copy of Harwood’s edition of the Classics 
being at Sheffield-place in the summer of 1793, Mr. Gibbon 
wrote several memoranda on the blank pages. These are 
now published, (Vol. iii. p. 578.) and may be judged by the 
following extracts : 


‘ Homer, B.C. 850.—The positive age of Homer is of less mo- 
ment than the relative distance between the author and his work. 
After three or four centuries he might expatiate in the fields of 
fiction: but if Homer lived within fourscore years of the Trojan 
war (Mitford’s History of Greece, Vol. i. p. 166, &c.) he might 
converse with the last companions of Ulysses and AEneas, and the 
fone human part of his narrative may be almost read as the 
uistory of his own times.’ 

‘ An 
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‘ An Inquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer. London, 
1735, in 8vo. by Blackwall of Aberdeen, or rather by Bishop 
Berkley. —A fine though sometimes fanciful effort of genius and 
learning. 

‘ An Essay on the original Genius and Writings of Homer, by 
Robert Wood, Esq. London, 1775, in quarto.— Pompous and 
superficial, the scholar, the traveller, and politician! Yet not with- 
out taste and merit. , 

‘ The Iliad and Odyssey of Homer by Alexander Pope. London, 
1771, 9 volumes in crown 8vo.—The most splendid poetical version 
that any language has produced, 

¢ An Essay on Pope’s Odyssey, by Spence. London, 1747, in 
12mo.—Pleased Pope, and can please none else ; dry and narrow ! 

‘ Ilias et Odyssea, Gr. 2 vols. fol. Glasg. 1758.— As the eye 
is the organ of fancy, I read Homer with more pleasure in the 
Glasgow folio. Through that fine medium the poet’s sense appears 


more beautiful and transparent. Bishop Lowth has said that he - 


could discover only one error in that accurate edition, the omission 
of an iota subscribed to a dative.’ — 

‘ Dr. Clarke’s Edition, 2 vols. 4to. Ilias, London, 1729; Odyse 
sey, 1740. — Though not a Bentley, Dr. Clarke was a scholar and 
a critic. Even his metaphysical genius was usefully employed on 
the nice distinctions of grammar and language. His edition of 
Homer deserves much esteem.’— 

‘ Histoire d’Herodote traduite du Grec par M. Larcher, avec 
des Notes, &c. Paris, 1786, 7 vols. in 8vo.— The version is clear 
and correct; the notes are learned and judicious; and a scholar 
will only regret that Larcher has not published an improved edi- 
tion of the Greek text. Yet this is the man whom Voltaire made 
the object of his ridicule.’— 

‘ Xenophon’s Expedition of Cyrus, by Edward Spelman, Lon- 
don, 1747, 2 vols. 8vo.— One of the most accurate and elegant 

rose translations that any language has produced.’— 

‘ Polybii Megalopolitani Historiarum quicquid superest, Gr. et 
Lat. recensuit, digessit, illustravit Johannes Schweigheuser. Lip- 
sie, 1789—1793, 6 vols. (yet unfinished) in 8vo.— This accom- 
plished edition, both for the text and notes, will soon extinguish 
the preceding ones. The fragments are disposed in such lucid 
order, that we seem to have recovered the forty books of the his- 
tory of Polybius.’— 

‘ L’Histoire de Polybe traduite du Grec par le Pére Vincent 
Thullier, avec un Commentaire Militaire par le Chevalier de Fo- 
lard, Amsterdam, 1753—1759, 7 vols. in 4to.—The mixed offspring 
of a monk ignorant of tactics, and a soldier ignorant of Greek. 
Language and history are tortured to support the column; but in 
his modern anecdotes and observations, Folard is lively, interesting, 
and authentic.’ 


English History. We noticed on a former occasion 
(M.R. Vol. xxv. p. 428.) Mr. G.’s zeal for a publication of 
the antient English historians, and his recommendation of 
Mr. Pinker- 
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Mr. Pinkerton as editor in that laborious enterprize. The pres 
sent volume contains the final correspondence on the subject, 
which took place in the summer before Mr. Gibbon’s death: 


‘ Mr. Pinkerton to Mr. Gippon. 


‘ Sir, London, 23d July, 1793. 

¢ It gave me extreme satisfaction to learn the proposed schemé 
of publishing our ancient historians, under the auspices of thé 
greatest of modern historians, and whose name alone would ensure 
success to the work, and occasion the revival of an important 
study, too much and too long neglected in this otherwise scientific 
country. Your favourable mention of me as reviser flattered me 
much, for nagnum laudari a laudatis. I should not only exert all 
my industry in collating MSS. revising the press, &c. but should 
execute my labours con amore, as on the favourite object of long 

ursuit: but all this would be nothing without your name, which 
is a tower of strength; and as Mr. Nicol expressed his hope that 
you would consent to give your advice, as to the authors employed, 
and other important points, so he and I warmly join (and I hear 
the literary voice of present and future nations accord with ours) 
in the request that you will allow your name to appear as superin- 
tending the work, or as the Latin, I believe, would express it, 
eurante, &c. It is also hoped that you will spare a few hours to 
clothe the Prospectus, upon which much depends, with your 
powerful eloquence, which, like a coat of mail, unites the greatest 
splendour with the greatest strength. 

‘ If you consent to this, as Mr. Nicol wishes that no time may 
be lost, I shall begin to prepare materials for the Prospectus, and 
send them to you when your convenience suits. This will be the 
more easy as, in the year 1788, I published in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine twelve ‘“‘ Letters to the people of Great Britain, on the 
cultivation of their national history,” pointing out the deficiencies 
in this line of study. Among others I mentioned that in the Saxon 
Chronicle not less than fifty pages may be found in MSS. in the 
Museum, which are wanting in Gibson’s edition, a book consisting 
of only 244 pages.’ 


‘ Mr. Gipson to Mr. PinkerRTOon. 


© Dear Sir, Sheffield Place, 25th July, 1793. 

¢ On the principal subject of your letter I shall explain myself 
with the frankness becoming your character and my own. Above 
twelve years ago, in a note to the third volume of my history, I 
expressed the surprise and shame, which I had long entertained, 
that, after the example and success of the other countries of Eu- 
rope, England alone, with such superior materials, should not have 
et formed a collection of her original historians. I still persevere 
in the same sentiments, that the work would be acceptable to the 
public, and honourable to all the persons at whose expence, or by 

whose labour, it should be executed. I might doubt whether an 

single editor, however learned or laborious, could perform a tas 
of such magnitude and variety with sufficient dispatch to satisfy 
the impatience of the world: yet Iam not much a friend to RET 
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lics of any kind; nor, in the choice of a sole or chief artist, do I 
know of any one so weil qualified as yourself, by your previous 
studies, your love of historic truth, your Herculean industry, and 
the vigorous energies of your mind and character. 

‘ Thinking as I do, and called upon in so pressing and parti. 
cular a manner, by yourself and Mr. Nicol, it is incumbent on me ° 
to explain for how much I can undertake. I will embrace every 
opportunity, both public and private, of REET my approbation 
of the work, and my esteem for the editor. shall be always 
ready to assist at your secret committee; to offer my advice with 
regard to the choice and arrangement of your materials; and to 
join with you in forming a general outline of the plan. If you 
proceed in drawing up a prospectus, I shall consider it with my 
best attention; nor shall I be averse to the crowning your solid 
edifice with something of an ornamental frieze. When the sub- 
scription is proposed, I shall underwrite my name for, at least, six 
copies: and I trust that a large contribution from a moderate for- 
tune will be received as a sincere and unequivocal mark of appro- 
bation. But you seem to wish for somewhat more, the public use 
of my name as Curator, or superintendent, of the work; and on 
this delicate and ambiguous point you must allow me to pause. My 
name (qualecunque sit) I could not lend with fairness to the 
public, or credit to myself, without engaging much farther than I 
am either able or willing to do. Our old English historians have 
never been the professed object of my studies; my literary occu- 
pations, or rather amusements, lead me into a very distant path, 
and my speedy return to the Continent (next spring at the latest) 
will preclude all opportunities of regular inspection, or frequent 
correspondence. — | 


Lord Sheffield adds, in a note, 


‘ It was Mr. Pinkerton’s Inquiry into the History of Scotland, 
a book always mentioned by Mr. Gibbon with applause, which in- 
duced him to apply to its author to undertake the publication of this 
great national design, first formed by our eminent historian. Some 
of the objections in this letter were overcome: it was agreed that 
Mr. Cadell, if he chose, should be nominated publisher, &c. The 
final arrangement was, that Mr. Pinkerton’s name should appear 
in the title-page as sole editor ; but that Mr. Gibbon should write 
a general preface to the work, and a particular preface to each vo- 
lume, containing a review of the history, and historians of each 
epoch ; for which purpose, on his return to Lausanne, he was to 
peruse all the ancient English historians in a chronological course, 
a labour which he mentioned with pleasure, as the last and most 
favourite occupation of his life. So vain are human hopes! Mr. 
Gibbon also agreed to write the Prospectus, and to allow it to 
appear with his name; but he died on the day appointed for its 
publication, and with him all views of success in a design of such 
magnitude, which it was doubtful if even his name and co-operation 
could have carried into effect.’ 


Such are the principal contents of this third volume of the 


Miscellanies of Gibbon, Lord Sheffield may be censured by 


some 
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some readers for giving to the world so large a proportion 
of juvenile and unconnected observations: but, if his par- 
tiality to his friend has led him to attach interest to fragments 
which to others seem dry and unimportant, he will be praised 
by all for excluding, from this posthumous publication, every 
thing that might be at variance with the cause of religion.— 
The volume is in general printed with care; yet a revisal 
would be expedient in the event of its coming to another edi- 
tion. We have, for instance, in the table of contents, (p. 5.) 
the year 1797 for 1767; and in p. 10. 1798 for 1793. Again, 
in p.371., nonante cing should be trente cing; p. 674, quelle 
courage should be quel courage ; and ina French letter (p. 65 4.) 
our favourite game is called wisk ; a trespass, however, origin- 
ating probably with the correspondent rather than the printer. 
Weare now to make someobservations on Mr.Gibbon’s style, 
and on a point which has been more rarely discussed, his defi- 
cient fidelity of expression. His plan, he tells us, was to pre- 
meditate very little in conversation, and very much in writing. 
In composing a note or a letter, he had, before he took up the 
pen, completely arranged what he meant to express; his custom 
was the same with regard to the sentences in his printed works ; 
and he would occasionally walk several times about his room 
before he had finished a period to his taste. His practice, to 
use his own curious expression, was to ‘ cast a whole para- 
grap in a single mould; to try it by his ear; to deposit it in 
is memory; but to suspend the action of the pen, until he 
had given the last polish to his words.’ One of the great 
objections to such pompous language as this is the difficulty of 
accommodating it to the real transactions of life, and the con-~ 
sequent temptation to give a colouring to facts, for the purpose 
of raising them to a level with elevated diction. A strong ex- 
ample of this danger is afforded by Mr. G.’s account of the sale 
of the first volume of his history. ‘ The first impression was 
sold off,’ he says, ‘ in a few days; a second and a third were 
scarcely adequate to the demand; my book was on every table 
and almost on every ¢ozlette.’ Now, what was in plain English 
the state of the case? The book was published on the 1 7th of 
February 1776, to the extent of a thousand copies; and in 
the commencement of June a second edition came forth, which 
went off so well that Mr. Cadell began to talk of a third edi- 
tion for the following year. We may thus read months instead 
of days; and, though some allowance may be made for ampli- 
fication in a point so nearly interesting to his vanity, we can- 
not avoid remarking that in his Memoirs several instances 
occur in which the exaggeration serves no other purpose than 
that of pointing an antithesis or rounding a period. In allud- 
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ing to a letter received by him in his youth from Gesner, he 
says, in a tone of disappointment, ‘ the vain old man covered 
a page with a list of his titles:’ but, on turning to the letter 
itself, we find the German philosopher answering, with scru- 
pulous care, the inquiries of his youthful correspondent, and 
subjoining his different titles merely for the sake of enabling Mr. 
Gibbon to put an accurate address on his subsequent letters. — 
Dr. Priestley was, it is well known, one of the assailants of the 
part of Mr. G.’s history which treated of religion; and the latter 
has chosen (Memoirs, p. 154.) to allude to this difference in 
a strain by no means supported by the epistolary documents 
appended to the latter part of the volume. A more amusing 
instance of this trespass, and of the contradictions of which it 
is productive, occurs in his observations on our Honourable 
and Right Honourable legislators. In one passage he calls the 
eight sessions during which he sat in parliament a ‘school of 
civil prudence; in another, he wonders how any intelligent 
man should not be ‘tired of the repetition of dull nonsense, 
which, in that illustrious assembly, so far outweighs the propor- 
tion of reasonand eloquence.’ ‘Theinference which weareobliged 
to draw from such a succession of mis-statements, in the short 
compass of his private memoirs, is that a corresponding de- 
duction ought, in all probability, to be made from the accu- 
racy of several of his historical delineations. Whoever at- 
tempts to keep up an artificial and inflated style, throughout 
the whole of a narrative, must not only omit but distort a 
variety of important particulars. Mr. G.’s subject was grand, 
and its remoteness admits of a certain licence in neglecting the 
familiar and amplifying the dignified parts: but we think that 
he has carried this liberty’ beyond all reasonable bounds; and 
that an unassuming and scrupulous writer, going over the 
same materials, would find reason not only to qualify but to 
alter many of his statements. 

What ought, then, to be our final estimate of the historian 
of the Lower Empire? We were never among the number 
of those who, according to an expression in a letter from Dr. 
Smith, (written in the last year of his life, and probably under 
the-effects of superannuation,) set Mr. Gibbon “ at the head 
of the whole literary tribe then existing in Europe.” Time 
has opened the eyes of the majority of the public to the fasci- 
nation of first impressions; and the near view given, by the 
publication of the Miscellanies, of the juvenile efforts and 
abortive attempts of Mr. G., is by no means calculated to re- 
vive a feeling of ardent admiration. Still it must not be said 
that the noble editor has caused, in the view of the considerate 
reader, any detriment to the reputation of his friend ; - that 

r. G. 
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Mr. G. is not intitled to hold a high rank in literature, 
The volumes before us inculcate a very useful lesson; and 
they shew that, if their author were not possessed of wonderful 
attainments, his career is asoenery instructive, as an example 
of what may be eventually accomplished by persevering study, 
and resolute adherence to a main object. Among our literati 
of the present day, we have several not inferior to Mr. G. in 
quickness of comprehension, in familiarity with the classics, 
and in extent of soe erudition : but do they pursue their 
. studies with equal assiduity ; and will they consent, like him, 
to suspend digressive reading, or refrain from catching at 
opportunities which promise early a transient fame? To all 
these persons we would hold out the example afforded by 
Mr. G. in making abstracts of valuable works; in studying 
coins, inscriptions, and medals; in reading regularly with the 
pen in his hand; and, finally, in withdrawing for years from 
the society and pleasures of London. His history is beyond 

uestion a great work, and, whatever we may have said in 
deduction from his talents, should be brought forwards as 
an additional proof of the extraordinary advantages arising 
from well directed application ; — we mean, care in the mode of 
study, and unity in the object of pursuit, 





Art.II. The Transactions of the Linnéan Society of London. 
Vol. XI. Part the Second. 4to, pp. 262. 11. 118. 6d. sewed, 
Longman and Co. 1815. 

\ E have already (M.R. N.S. Vol. Ixxv. p.240.) made 

our report of the first part of this volume. The second, 
which now invites our attention, opens with the respectful 
intimation that the Prince Regent has been graciously pleased 
to become the Patron of the Linnéan Society, and to confer 
on its highly distinguished President the honour of Knight-. 
hood. 

The first in order of the scientific contributions now before 
us is intitled, 

An Account of some new and rare marine British Shells and 
Animals. By George Montagu, Esq. F.L.S.— The shells 
in question, having been discovered since the publication of 
the author’s supplement to his Testacea Britannica, may be 
regarded as a fresh addition to that valuable work, They are 
denominated Lepas. cornuta, L. membranacea, Bulla mem- 
branacea, Bulla tentaculata, Mya striata, Terebratula cranium, 
Turbo Zetlandicus, T. dispar, and Patelja, distorta. — We 
cannot sufficiently applaud the zeal and industry with which 
Mr. Montagu labours to enlarge the boundaries of the British 

10 Fauna, 
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Fauna. If his descriptions are seldom characterized b 
elegant conciseness, they are never obscure; and, tholegh 
somewhat unwieldy, they bespeak uncommon attention to 
the minute differences of species. Of the animal which in- 
vests both the ddie mentioned above, he constitutes the genus 
Lamellaria, of which the species either have a plumose ap- 
pendage or want it. Both sorts were discovered in the 
same Eatitation, namely, the salt-rock of the sstuary of 
Kingsbridge, long a favourite spot for the researches of the 
curious naturalist; and yet neither species was observed till 
1809. — Mya striata appears to have been discovered in Tenby 
bay, by Mr. Lyons; and to the Reverend Mr. [now Dr.] 
eming, the author is indebted for his knowlege of Tere- 
bratula cranium, Turbo Zetlandicus, and Patella distorta. — 
The molluscous vermes here noticed are, Doris pedata, 
D. bifida, Spio crenaticornis, and Medusa pocillum. 
Descriptions of two intestinal vermes, both of rare occur- 
rence on the coast of Devonshire, and designated Bran- 
chiarius quadrangulatus, and Diplotis hyalina, close this 
interesting paper, which is illustrated by excellent plates. 
Observations on Cancer Salinus. By the Reverend Thomas 
Rackett, F.R.S. and L.S.— The minute crab, to which 
these short but curious observations refer, is more popularly 
known by the name of Lymington Shrimp, or Brine-worm. 
It abounds in the open tanks at Lymington, where it in- 
habits a concentrated solution of salt that proves instantly 
fatal to most marine animals. According to Mr. Rackett, it 
is now figured for the first time. | 
Description of the Corvus leucolophus, or ‘white crowned 
Crow of India, in a Letter to Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Esq. 
F.R.S. and AS. V.PIS. By Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas 
Hardwicke, F.L.S. — Weare told that ‘ this bird is a native 
of the forests in the mountains above Hurdwar, and was noticed 
in a journey to Sireenagur in 1796. ‘They are found in 
numbers from twenty to fifty. When assembled in these 
parties, the noise they make is more remarkable than that of 
the magpie, and so closely resembles the human voice’ in 
loud laughing, that it cannot fail to draw the attention of 
the traveller when within the hearing of them. This sin- 
gularity might afford no bad specific distinction; and per- 
haps the Society may think the Laughing Crow as appropriate 
a name as that which is here given. It feeds on fruits of the 
forest. ‘The drawing was made from a living bird, and is of 
the natural size.’ 
Some Account of the Trichiurus Lepturus of Linneus, found 
on the Shore of the Moray-Frith. By Mr. James Hoy, E.L.S. 
Rev. JuNE, 1816. K — The 
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— The occurrence of this fish on our northern coasts is a 
fact worthy of distinct commemoration. It is not improbable 
that the two mutilated samples, which Mr. Hoy describes, may 
have belonged to two species of the same genus. 

On the Deoxidation of the Leaves of Cotyledon calycina ; 
in a Letter to A. B. Lambert, Esq. Vice President of the 
Linnéan Society. By Benjamin Heyne, M.D. F.L.S.— 
The leaves of this Indian clei are in the morning fully as 
acid as sorrel, but lose this property as the day advances: 
at noon, they are tasteless; and they become almost bitter 
towards the evening. Dr. Heyne quotes this phenomenon as 
an incontrovertible proof of the theory of Priestley and 
Ingenhousz relative to the disengagement of vital air from 
plants in the day-time, and of carbonic acid-gas during the 
night: but wherefore should the effect of a general law be 
limited to an individual case ? 

Description of a new British Rubus, with Corrections of 
the Descriptions of Rubus corylifolius and fruticosus ; and a 
Last of some of the more rare British Plants. By George 
Anderson, Esq. F.L.S.— The species and varieties of Rubus 
present such approximations, that they cannot be easily dis- 
criminated. In his atfempts to extricate their characters, 
Mr. Anderson has obviously exerted both diligence and 
ingenuity: but he was not aware that his sub-erectus had 
been already described by Mr. Hall, in the Edinburgh 
Transactions, under the trivial name of Nessensts, because it 
was found by that gentleman on the banks of Loch Ness. — 
Mr. Anderson’s list of plante rariores will-prove very accept- 
able to such of our botanists as may direct their excursions to 
the northern regions of the island. To his solitary locality 
of Senecio Sarracenicus, he might have added the banks of the 
Clyde, near Bothwell Bridge; where, we have been assured, 
it flourishes in great luxuriance.— Geranium sanguineum, 
too, is very common on some parts of the shore of the 
Frith of Forth, as about North Queen’s-ferry, Burnt-island, 
Kinghorn, &c. 

Some Observations on Iris susiana of Linneus, and on the 
natural Order of Aquilaria. In a Letter to Alexander Macleay, 
Esq. F.R.S. Sec. Linn. Soc. By Sir James Edward Smith, 
M.D. F.R.S. P.L.S.— Under Jris susiana, the learned 
President is disposed to include two varieties, if not species. 
The trivial name he ingeniously deduces neither from Susa, 
in Italy nor from the capital of Susiana, but from Susam, or 
Susani, the general Turkish appellation of an Iris. He 
suspects that Aguilaria belongs to the natural order of 
Euphorbie. . 
| Description 
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bert, Esq. F.R.S. V.P.L.S.— For the particulars of this 

paper, we must beg leave to refer to the description and 
late. : 

i Addendum to Strepsiptera. (P. 86.) By the Reverend 
William Kirby, F.L.S.— We are here presented with 9 

brief and imperfect description of Sfylops tenutcornis, taken 

from a very mutilated specimen. 


Observations on Arragonite, together with its Analysis, 


By the Reverend John Holme, A.M. F.L.S,— From this 
gentleman’s experiments, it should seem that, in arragonite, 
the water is chemically combined, and not, as in carbonate of 
lime, mechanically mixed ; and that, from this difference of 
constitution, we may. account for the anomalous crystalliz- 
ation, the superior hardness, and the specific gravity, of 
the former. 

Further Observations on the Genus Meloé, with Descriptions 
of Six Exotic Species. By William Elford Leach, M.D. F.L.S. 
— These additional notices, besides «descriptions, include 
supplemental remarks on the British species before parti- 
cularized in p. 35. of this volume, and some amendments of 
the subdivisions of the family. 

Of the Developement of the Seminal Germ. By the Reverend 
Patrick Keith, F.L.S.— After having exposed, in a ve 
satisfactory manner, the insufficiency of the theories by which 
Duhamel, Darwin, Knight, &c. have endeavoured to ac- 
count for the well-known fact that the radicle of a plant 
invariably tends downwards into the soil, and the plumelet 
as invariably rises upwards into the atmosphere, the reverend 
author inclines to resolve the pheenomenon into ‘ an attribute 
of the vital principle of the plant itself, impelling it irre- 
sistibly, though blindly, to the attainment of an ‘end.’ In 
other words, he would ascribe it to zustinct: a term which, 
in most instances, is equivalent to the expression of our 
ignorance of the cause of the appearance to which we apply 
it. Mr. Keith is aware of the force of this objection: ‘ but 


the case,’ he adds, * is without remedy, as it is in the . 


animal kingdom also, in which we know —— of the 
nature even of the human mind itself, except from its 
operations.’ 


‘ Still there remains a circumstance unexplained, that is at 
least closely connected with the present subject, namely, the im- 
possibility of converting the radicle into the plumelet, or the 
plumelet into the radicle, as the root and branches of the ve- 
getating plant may afterwards be sometimes converted.. For if 
the stem of a young plum or cherry-tree, but particularly of 4 

K 2 willow, 
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willow, is taken in the autumn, and bent so as that one-half of 
the top may be did in the earth, one-half of the root being ag. 
the same time taken carefully up and gradually exposed to the 
cold, and the remaining part of the top and root subjected to 
the same process in the following year, the branches of the top 
will become roots, and the ramifications of the root will become 
branches, protruding leaves, flowers, and fruit in due season. 
(Ph jsique des Arbres. ) 
¢ How then is the anomaly of the successful inversion of the vege- 
tating plant to be accounted for, since no art has yet been able 
to effect it in the seminal germ? This is a difficulty for which'I 
do not recollect to have seen any solution offered; and in the 
want of all other plausible conjecture I submit the following: 
The embryo of the seed is an individual and solitary germ, 
whose developement is necessarily effected in a determinate 
manner, owing to the peculiar structure and organization of its 
parts, and peculiar action of the instinctive principle, that is, by 
the descent of the radicle into the earth, and ascent of the plumelet 
into the air, or into the soil and medium respectively suited to 
each. It could not, therefore, succeed by being inverted, be- 
cause the radicle and plumelet contain as yet no principle whose 
developement could be effected in any other way; so that you 
might just as well expect a child to walk upon its hands, as a 
seed to germinate by the descent of the plumelet. 
‘ But the case is not the same with the vegetating and inverted 

lant. Its roots and branches contain now multitudes of buds or 
germs which have been acquired in the process of vegetation, and 
which, according to the doctrine of Duhamel, I shall suppose to 
be plants in miniature, containing the rudiments of every thing 
necessary to the projection of the species. Consequently they 
contain a part equivalent to the radicle of the embryo, and capable 
of being converted into a root, when placed in a proper soil, as 
well as a part equivalent to the plumelet, and capable also of 
being converted into a branch when placed in a proper medium. 
But the earth affords the proper soil to the one, and the air the 
proper medium to the other, the powers of vegetation are again 
exerted, and the inverted plant grows. 
_ ‘© If it is said that the existence of the germs in question is 
merely a gratuitous assumption without proof, I shall only beg’ to 
add, that I do not positively insist ‘upon the reality of their 
existence: but contend that if they should prove to be a nonen- 
tity, still the power of inverted vegetation must be admitted to be 
a power acquired in the process of the plant’s growth, dependent 
upon the principle of propagation by slips and layers, and con- 
sequently not possessed by the seminal germ ; in the same manner 
that the power of producing its kind is not possessed by ‘the 
. animal at the time of its birth, but acquired at an after period.’ 


We have given this passage entire, because it. offers 
‘some: original reasoning on a subject. which. is unavoidably 
~ obscure. 
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Remarks on Dr. Roxburgh’s Description of the Monardrous 
Plants of India ; ina Letter to the President. By William 
Roscoe, Esq. F.L.S.— These pertinent annotations are 
worthy of the pen from which they proceed: but they admit 
not of abridgement; and they ought to be perused with the 
valuable paper to which they relate. 

Observations on the Genus Teesdalia; in a Letter to 
Robert Brown, Esq. F.RS. Lib. L. Soc. By Sir James 
Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. P.L.S.—Some degree of 


uncertainty still hangs over the alleged difference een 
Iberis nudicaulis and Lepidium nudicaule. If really distinct 
species, however, they are most conveniently referable to 
Teesdalia. 

Some Observations on the Bill of the Toucan; in a Letter 
to the Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. K.B. P.R.S. 
H.M.E.S. By Thomas Stewart Traill, M.D.— The con- 


ciseness of this communication, and the correction which it 
affords of a widely diffused error in Natural History, will 
sufficiently apologize for the transfer of it to our pages. 


‘ Sir, 
‘ Your polite attention tome on former occasions emboldens 
me to trouble you with the following observations on the bill of 
the Toucan. 3 


‘ All systematic authors have described the bill of the genus 
Ramphastos as hollow. The Linnean character even begins, 
«* Rostrum maximum inane,” &c.; and Buffon has eloquently en- 
larged on the supposed error, or over-sight of nature, in furnish- 
ing so small a bird with a bill so monstrous and useless. My friend 
Charles Waterton, Esq. who has lately returned from the interior 
of Guyana, had observed, that when a portion of the bill ofa Toucan 
is shot away, the remainder bleeds prefers ; and on immersing 
the bill of a recently killed bird in hot water, he was enabled to 
detach from the exterior covering of the bill a horny substance, 
which filled its whole cavity, consisting of a delicate net-work of 
bony matter in the interior, surrounded by thin plates of the same 
material. On these bony partitions a great number of blood- 
vessels are distinctly ramified in the living animal. This gentleman 
favoured me with a specimen thus prepared ; in carefully examin- 
ing which, I found that the nostrils conducted to the internal cells 
of the substance within the upper mandible. From this obsetv- 
ation, and the great vascularity of the part, I concluded that the 
bill is mot an useless incumbrance, as Buffon rashly conjéctuted ; 
but that it is an admirable contrivance of nature to increase the 
delicacy of the organ of smell, in a species whose residence and 
habits require great nicety in that sense. As the animal is inca- 
pable of either tearing or bruising its food, it necessarily must feed 


' on small substances. Its aliment is said chiefly to consist of small 


fruits oF seeds; and for readily attaining these in the wilds of al- 
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most impenetrable forests, an acute.organ of smell is no doubt re- 
quisite: Instead, then, of regarding the bill of the Toucan as aa 
useless load, I anrdisposed to consider it as an instance of that 

‘wisdom and contrivance which attentive observation every where 
discovers.in the works of nature.’ 


Remarks on the Bryum marginatum and Bryum lineare o 
Dickson. By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. P.L.S. 
— These remarks are intended to obviate the effect of an in- 
considerate stricture, or two, which Mr. Bridel had hazarded 
on the discriminative accuracy of Mr. Dickson, with regard to 
“the mosses in question. 

Some Observations on the Sea Long-worm of Borlase, Gordius 
Marinus of Montagu. By the Rev. Hugh Davies, F.L.S. — 
As the study of the physiology and manner of animals, which 
compose the lower gradations of nature, is still in its infancy, 
and proniises to throw important light on the various forms 
and modifications of vitality, authentic reports, like that 
which is now before us, can scarcely be too much multiplied. 
We regret that we can make room for only a few sentences of 
Mr. Davies’s interesting account of this singular Gordian 
worm. It is the Lineus longissimus, or Black Line-worm, of 
Sowerby’s British Miscellany, but not the Gordius Marinus 
of Linné. 

‘ It being impossible while the animal was alive to make an 
reasonable conjecture as to the length and breadth of it, I took it 
out of the bottle, and, on measuring it, found it full two-and-twenty 

Jeet long, exclusive of the proboscis. 

‘« Now, after the various and repeated observations which I have 
made, I give it as my firm opinion, that I speak within: bounds 
when I say the animal, when alive, might have been extended to 
four times, at least, its length when dead. I therefore look on 
what Mr. Sowerby gives, on the authority of the fisherman at New- 
haven, to be’by no means improbable, viz. that this most astonish- 
ing creature may have been known to be susceptible of being 
drawn to the length of twelve fathoms ; or, according to the ac- 
count of the fishermen on the south coast of Devonshire, to Mr. 
Montagu, to thirty yards or Sfieen fathoms. Indeed Mr. Montagu’s 
own account, of one of the length of eight feet when alive, being 
reduced to one foot when immersed in spirits, does more than sup- 
port my opinion.’ 

A Description of several New Species of Plants from New 
Holland. By Edward Rudge, Esq. F.R.S. A.S. and L.S. — 

The species here described and figured are, Dodonea cuneata, 
D. asplenifolia, Philotheca Australis, Darwinia fascicularis, Pul- 
tenea ferruginea, P. eliptica, P. polygalifolia, and Eriostemon 


Salicifolia. 
14 A tabular 
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A tabular View of the external Characters of Four Classes of 
Animals, which Linné arranged under Insecta; with the 
Distribution of the Genera composing Three of these Classes into 
Orders, Sc. and Descriptions of several New Genera and Species. 
By William Elford Leach, M.D. — This is along and elabo- 
rate essay, evincing the rare diligence and discriminatin 
powers of its author, and especially his conversancy with 
some sections of the productions of nature which have been 
hitherto very imperfectly defined and distributed. To ex- 
hibit, however, even a synoptical glimpse of his proposed 
divisions and subdivisions, and to weigh the propriety of his 
arrangement and nomenclature, would require a separate 
article. Yet we cannot withhold from our readers the follow- 


ing piece of insulated information, proceeding as it does from 
such a highly respectable quarter : 


¢ As Sir J. Banks was writing at Spring-Grove, on the 2d of 
September, one of the web-spinning species, of more than the 
middle size, passed over some papers on the table, holding a fly in 
its mouth. Much surprised to see a spider of this description 
walking about with its prey, and struck with somewhat unusual in 
the gait ofthe animal, he caught it, and placed it in a glass for exa- 
mination ; when instead of eight, he perceived that it had but three 
legs, which accounted for the inability of the creature to spin its. 
web. But the curious circumstance of its having changed its usual 
ceconomy, and having become a hunting instead of a spinning one, 
as well as a wish to learn whether its legs wonld be renewed, in- 
duced him to keep the animal in the glass, from whence it could 
net escape, and to observe its conduct. 

‘ On the following morning the animal ate two flies given to it,. 
by sucking out the juices, but left the carcases whole. Two or 
three days after it. devoured the body and head of a fly, leaving 
only the wings and legs. After this time it sometimes sucked and 
sometimes ate the fly given it. This probably depended on the 
state of the fly. At first it consumed two flies in a day, afterwards 
not more than one in two days. Its excrement, which it voided: 
from the extremity of the abdomen, was at first of a milky-white 
colour ; but afterwards the white had a black spot in the centre, of 
a more solid appearance than the surrounding fluid.. 

‘ Soon after its confinement it attempted to form a web on the 
side of the vessel, but performed the business very slowly and 
clumsily, from the want of the proper number of legs. In about 
a fortnight it had completed a very small web, upon which it gene- 
rally sat. 

OA month after having been caught, it shed its skin, leaving 
the slough hanging on the web. After this change five new legs 
appeal not half as long as the other three legs, and of very 
little use to the animal in walking. These new members, however, 
extended themselves a little in about three days, and became half 
as long as the old ones: the web was now increased, and the animal 
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continued almost immoveably sitting upon it in the day-time, un- 


less drawn from it or attracted by a fly thrown to it as its usual. 


provision. 
© Twenty-nine days afterwards it again lost its skin, leaving the 
slough. hanging on the web, in front of a hollow cell [which] it 
had woven so as to prevent it from being completely seen when 
lodged in it: the legs were now longer than before ithe change of 
skin, and they grew somewhat longer still in three or four days, 
but did not attain the size of the old legs, 
* The animal now increased its web, and being put into a small 
bowl as a more commodious residence, soon renewed a better web 


. than the first. In this state it was left on the rst of November, in 


the hope of being found alive in the next summer, when flies re- 
appear, and being subjected to further observations. 

‘ On observing this animal, it appeared to this acute naturalist, 
that those organs called palpi were used by the animal in grasping 
and changing the position of its food whilst applied to the action 
of the mandibles, serving in fact the purposes of hands. Hence 
it occurred to Sir Joseph Banks that these parts were improperly 
named, and that they were really similar in function to the claws 
of scorpions; which opinion is firmly supported by analogy, as 
shall on some future occasion be shewn, when the subject has un- 
dergone further examination. 

* Clerk calls the palpi brachia, and asserts that they contain the 
organs of generation ; an opinion entertained also by Linné, who 
says “ Penes in palpis gerunt :” but, as Sir J. Bankes observes, 
this opinion is no where supported by a statement of facts, or of 
anatomical examination. That the palpi of all male spiders are 
clavate at their extremities, every naturalist well knows ; but if they 
really contain the sexual organs of the male, it is a circumstance of 
a most curious nature, and well worth the attentive examination of 
the physiologist ; and we shall feel much obliged to any naturalist 
who can give any information as to the truth or falsity of this 
anomalous statement.’ 


In reply to this invitation, we can only observe that Latreille, 
in the Nouveau Dictionnaire d’ Histoire Naturelle, describes 
the sexual union of the spider so minutely, that we can enter- 
tain little doubt of his having actually seen the palpi of the 
male, or rather their contents, inserted into the female organ. 

Description of a Fossil Alcyonium, from the Chalk Strata 
near Lewes, in a Letter to A. B. Lambert, Esq. PRS. 
V.P.L.S. By Mr. Gideon Mantell, F.L.S. — Though the 
specimens here described do not strictly belong to the Alcy- 
onian family, yet, as they approach nearer to that genus of 
zoophytes. than,te any other with which we are acquainted, 
Mr. Mantell has arranged them provisionally under the title 
of Alcyonium chonoides. In the course of his observations, 


he adverts to.an important consideration ; namely, that the ne- 
“mains of the same species, in different states of contraction or 
_ dilatation, have been too frequently enumerated and described 
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as distinct. The muscular powers of expanding and con- 
tracting its form, which the living animal in the present 
instance must have possessed, appear to have been very con- 
siderable; and we cannot contemplate the relics of such very 
delicate structures, arrested in different states of contraction or 
extension, without being tempted to suppose that the process 
of their mineralization was at once rapid and tranquil. 

Description of Nine new Species of Plants from Caucasus. By 
Chevalier de Steven, Counsellor of the University of Moscow. 
— This article includes descriptions and plates of Veronica 
cristagalli, Anchusa alpestris, Androsace albana, Cucubalus 
lacrus, Silene ca@spitosa, Orobus formosus, Serratula elegans, 
S. depressa, and Orchis mutabilis. 


‘ Extracts from the Minute-Book of the Linnean Society of 
London. 


‘ June 18. [1811.] Read a letter from Thomas Mantell, Esq. 
F.L.S., to the Secretary, containing an account of an extraordi- 
nary instance of the preservation of animal life without food, in the 
case of a Pig which was buried in its stye by the fall of a part of the 
Chalk Cliff, under Dover Castle, on the 14th December last. 

‘ The following is an extract from Mr. Mantell’s letter. 

‘ On the 23d of May, 160 days after the accident, I was told 
that some of the workmen employed in removing the fallen chalk 
had heard the whining of the pig ; and although I had great doubt 
of the fact, I encouraged them to proceed in clearing away the 
chalk from the stye under the direction of the owner, Mr. Poole, 
who was present. I was soon afterwards surprised to see the pig 
alive, extricated from its confinement. Its figure was extremely 
emaciated, having scarcely any muscles discernable, and its bristles 
were erect, though not stiff, but soft, clean, and white. The ani- 
mal was lively, walked well, and took food eagerly. At the time 
of the accident it was fat, and supposed to have weighed about 
160 pounds, but it now weighed no more than 40 pounds, I am 
assured, that at the time of the fall there was neither food nor 
water in the stye, which is a cave about six feet square, dug in the 
rock, and boarded in the front: and the whole was covered about 
thirty feet deep in the fallen chalk. The door and other wood in 
front of the stye had been much nibbled, and the sides of the cave 
were very smooth, having apparently been constantly licked for 
obtaining the moisture exuding through the rock. There was no 
‘doubt that some of the loose chalk in front had been eaten ; and 
from the appearance of the excrement, it may be conjectured that 
it had passed more than once through the intestines.’ , 


To this volume are annexed a continuation of the catalogue 


of the Society’s Library, anda list of donors. 
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Art. UI. The Story of Rimini; a Poem, by Leigh Hunt. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1816. 
We remark something original in the execution of this little 
poem. It presents us with a free copy of the language 
of our older dramatists (for Dryden is laboured and adorned 
in comparison) introduced into narrative rhyme; and, al- 
though such an introduction occasions a frequent quaintness 
and air of pedantry in the phrases, the expression possesses, on 
the whole, a refreshing vigour, while the versification displays 
a facility and variety that are not inharmonious. If this 
“facility will often run into the very familiarity of conversation, 
and this variety will degenerate into a ruggedness indefensible 
by any example, still we commend the genuine force and 
animation of the present’ candidate for the laurel, — the 
laurel, we mean, bestowed by popular approbation ; for, as to 
more -courtly favour, we are far from insinuating that 
Mr. Hunt has even yet been taught to solicit a distinction so 
envied by many of his rivals of the quill. 

The ‘ Story’ is told in few words. An elder brother sends a 
younger as his proxy to marry a fair lady whose rank and for- 
tune are equal to his own. ‘The lady, unjustly deceived as to 
the person of her intended, likes the substitute better than 
the bridegroom himself; and, after having been duly united 
to the last, she hecomes unduly intimate with the first. 
Though the scene, in which this unhallowed intimacy is re- 
lated, is as delicately touched as such subjects are capable of 
being touched, yet enough occurs to alarm the vigilant and 
perhaps fastidious supervisors of female reading in the pre- 
sent nice era. It is but for a moment, however, that the 
crime is before the reader; while the shocking consequences 
are detailed with unaffected moral feeling, and strong power 
of pathetic composition, The catastrophe is that of “ The 
Orphan ;” and we are reminded indeed of Monimia, Castalio, 
and Polydore, rather too closely throughout, by the heroine 
and heroes of the tale before us. 

We shall present our readers with some extracts, which 
will enable them to decide on the justice of our. preceding 
representations; subjoining a few additional remarks on the 
composition, and on an interesting portion of the preliminary 
prose which ushers it into the world. 

The opening description is full of life and nature : 


138 -) 





‘ Canto I. 
* The coming to fetch the Bride from Ravenna. 


‘ The sun is. up, and ’tis a morn of May 
Round old Rave.ina’s clear-shewn towers and bay, 
A morr, 
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A morn, the loveliest which the year has seen, 
Last of the spring, yet fresh with all its green ; 
For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night, 

Have left a sparkling welcome for the light, 

And there’s a crystal clearness all about ; 

The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look out ; 
A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze ; 

The smoke goes dancing from the cottage trees; 
And when you listen, you may hear a coil 

Of bubbling springs about the grassy soil ; 

And all the scene, in short — sky, earth, and sea, 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face, that laughs out openly, 





‘ ’Tis nature, full of spirits, waked and springing : — 
The birds to the delicious time are singing, 
Darting with freaks and snatches up and down, 
Where the light woods go seaward from the town; 
While happy faces, striking through the green 
Of leafy roads, at every turn are seen ; 
And the far ships, lifting their sails of white 
Like joyful hands, come up with scattery light, 
Come gleaming up, true to the wished-for day, 
And chase the whistling brine, and swirl into the bay.’ 


The next passage that we shall select is a description of a 
different nature : 


‘ But every look is fixed upon the bride, 
Who pensive comes at first, and hardly hears 
The enormous shout that springs as she appears, 
Till, as she views the countless gaze below, 
And faces that with grateful homage glow, 
A home to leave, and husband yet to see, 
Fade in the warmth of that great charity ; 
And hard it is, she thinks, to have no will ; 
But not to bless these thousands, harder still : 
With that, a keen and quivering glance of tears 
Scarce moves her patient mouth, and disappears ; 
A smile is underneath, and breaks away, 
And round she looks and breathes, as best befits the day. 


* What need I tell of lovely lips and eyes, 
A clipsome waist, an1 bosom’s balmy rise, 
The dress of bridal white, and the dark curls 
Bedding an airy coronet of pearls? 
| There’s not in all that crowd one gallant being, 
Whom, if his heart were whole, and rank agreeing, 
It would not fire to twice of what he is, 
| To clasp her to his heart, and call her his.’ 





We must also make our readers acquainted with the 
favoured brother; and the couplet, which introduces him, 
will not unhappily illustrate our accusations of guaintness and 

’ Familiarity. 
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Jjamiliarity. The preparatory ceremonies and arrivals, before 
the anxiously expected appearance of the prince, are well 
delineated : 


¢ When some one’s voice, as if it knew not how 


To check itself, exclaims, ‘* The prince! now — now!” 
And on a milk white courser, like the air, 
_A glorious figure springs into the square ; 

Up, with a burst of thunder, goes the shout, 

And rolls the trembling walls and peopled roofs about. 


¢ Never was nobler finish of fine sight ; 


*Twas like the coming of a shape of light ; 

And every lovely gazer, with a start, 

Felt the quick pleasure smite across her heart : — 
The princess, who at first could scarcely see, 
Though looking still that way from dignity, 
Gathers new courage as the praise goes round, 
And bends her eyes to learn what they have found. 
And see, his horse obeys the check unseen ; 
And with an air ’twixt ardent and serene, 

Letting a fall of curls about his brow, 

He takes his cap off with a gallant bow ; 

Then for another and a deafening shout; 

And scarfs are waved, and flowers come fluttering out; 
And, shaken by the noise, the reeling air 

Sweeps with a giddy whirl among the fair, 

And whisks their garments, and their shining hair, 


‘ With busy interchange of wonder glows 


The crowd, and loves his brilliance as he goes. — 
The golden-fretted cap, the downward feather, — 
The crimson vest fitting with pearls together, — 
The rest in snowy white from the mid thigh: 
These catch the extrinsic and the common eye: 
But on his shape the gentler sight attends, 

Moves as he passes, — as he bends him, bends, — 
Watches his air, his gesture, and his face, 

And thinks it never saw such manly grace, 

So fine are his bare throat, and curls of black, — 
So lightsomely dropt in, his lordly back — 

His thigh so fitted for the tilt or dance, 

So heaped with strength, and turned with elegance ; 
But above all, so meaning is his look, 

Full, and as readable as open book ; 

And so much easy dignity there lies 

In the frank lifting of his cordial eyes. 


* His haughty steed, who seems by turns to be 
Vexed and made proud by that cool mastery, 
Shakes at his bit, and rolls his eyes with care, 
Reaching with stately step at the fine air ; 
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And now and then, sideling his restless pace, 
Drops with his hinder legs, and shifts his place, 
And feels through all his frame a fiery thrill ; 
The princely rider on his back sits still, 
» And looks where’er he likes, and sways him at his will.’ 


We pass over Canto the second, or ‘ The Bride’s 
Journey to Rimini ;? and Canto the third, or * The Fatal 
Passion. They offer many specimens of poetical ener 
and feeling: but, after the extracts which we have steeatt 
made, we must confine ourselves to the fourth Canto, or 
‘ How the Bride returned to Ravenna,’ 

From this portion we quote the introductory passage, as 
exhibiting the writer’s peculiar merits and defects in a strong 
degree : 


‘ It has surprised me often, as I write, 
That I, who have of late known small delight, 
Should thus pursue a mournful theme, and make 
My very solace of distress partake. 
And I have longed sometimes, I must confess, 
To start at once from notes of wretchedness, 
And in a key would make you rise and dance, 
Strike up a blithe defiance to mischance. 
But work begun, an interest in it, shame 
At turning coward to the thoughts I frame, 
Necessity to keep firm face on sorrow, 
Some flattering, sweet-lipped quesiion every morrow, 
And above all; the poet’s task divine 
Of making tears themselves look up and shine, 
And turning to a charm the sorrow past, 
Have held me on, and shall do to the last. 


* Sorrow, to him who has a true touched ear, 
‘Is but the discord of a warbling sphere, 
A lurking contrast, which though harsh it be, 
Distils the next note more deliciously. 
E’en tales like this, founded on real woe, 
From bitter seed to balmy fruitage grow : 
The woe was earthly, fugitive, is past ; 
The song that sweetens it, may always last. 
And even they, whose shattered hearts and frames 
Make them unhappiest of poetic names, 
What are they, if they know their calling high, 
But crushed perfumes, exhaling to the aly ? 
Or weeping clouds, that but a while are seen, 
Yet keep the earth they haste to, bright and green ?* 


The duel between the brothers is an animated scene, and of 

so dramatic a description that it is likely to suggest to some 
_contemporary playwright the idea of adapting ‘ The Story of 
Rimini’ to the stage: though the nature of thet story is not 
inviting 
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inviting to the purpose. ‘ The Orphan” itself can scarcely 
be welcomed in our theatres by an audience of feeling and 


delicacy; and even the acting of Miss O’Neill has lately 


failed to make it permanently a favorite. ‘The death of the 
frail beauty must excite compassion, as it is managed by the 
present poet; and the sending back of the body to the unfor- 
tunate but guilty father, who prepared the way to the catas- 
trophe by misleading his daughter in the first instance, is 
a well-imagined, or, if real, a very fortunate conclusion to the 
tale. 

We cannot dismiss this publication without our repeated 
tribute of applause to the strong interest excited by the 
author in the fate of his characters, and to his natural and 
original style of poetic composition: but we must now recur 
to the less pleasing duty of criticism, and point out some in- 
stances of inadmissible freedom in rhythm and _ phraseology. 
— We had better, perhaps, preface our remarks of this nature 
by arather long extract from the preface of Mr. Hunt; an ex- 
tract which contains much that we approve ; though, by acting 
too freely on his own principles of poetical composition, good as 
those principles seem to be, Mr. H. appears to us to have been 
guilty of some aberrations from pure taste, which a more 
judicious exemplification of his theory would have avoided. 

‘ I suppress a good deal which I had intended to say on the versi- 
fication of the poem, —or of that part of it, at least, where, in 
coming upon household matters calculated to touch us nearest, 
it takes leave, as it were, of a more visible march and accompani- 
ment. I do not hesitate to say, however, that Pope and the French 
school of versification have known the least on the subject, of 
any poets perhaps that ever wrote, They have mistaken mere 
smoothness for harmony ; and, in fact, wrote as they did, because 


their ears were only sensible of a marked and uniform regularity, 


One of the most successful of Pope’s imitators, Dr. Johnson, was 
confessedly insensible to music. Jn speaking of such men, [ 
allude, of course, only to their style in poetry, and not to their 
undisputed excellence in other matters. The great masters of 
modern versification are, Dryden for common narrative, though he 
wanted sentiment, and his style in some respects was apt to be 
artificial, — Spenser, who was musical from pure taste, — Milton, 
who was learnedly so, — Ariosto, whose fine ear and animal spirits 
gave so frank and exquisite a tone to all he said, — Shakspeare, 
whose versification escapes us, only because he over-informed it 
with knowledge and sentiment ;— and, though the name may ap- 
pear. singular to those who have not read him with due attention 
to the nature of the language then existing, Chaucer, —— to whom 
it sometimes appears to me, that I can trace Dryden himself, 
though the latter spoke on the subject without much relish, or, in 
fict, knowladge of it. All these are about as different from Pope, 


as the. church organ is from the bell in the steeple, or, to give 
im 
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him a more decorous comparison, the song of the nightingale, 
from that of the cuckoo, 

‘ With the endeavour to recur to a freer spirit of versification, 
I have joined one of still greater importance, — that of having a 
free and idiomatic cast of language. ‘There is a cant of art as well 
as of nature, though the former is not so unpleasant as the latter, 
which affects non-affectation. But the proper language of poetry 
is in fact nothing different from that of real life, and depends for 
its dignity upon the strength and sentiment of what it speaks. 
It is only adding musical modulation to what a fine understanding 
might actually utter in the midst of its griefs or enjoyments. The 
poet therefore should do as Chaucer or Shakspeare did; — not 
copy what is obsolete or peculiar in either, any more than they 
copied from their predecessors, — but use as much as possible an 
actual, existing language, — omitting of course mere vulgarisms 
and fugitive phrases, which are the cant of ordinary discourse, 
just, as tragedy-phrases, dead idioms, and exaggerations of dig- 
nity, are of the artificial style, and yeas, verilys, and exaggerations 
of simplicity, are of the natural. The artificial style, it is true, has 
its beauties, as some great poets have proved; but I am here 
speaking of the style that is most beautiful: and those poets, it is 
to be observed, were not the greatest. Of the style to which I 
allude, exquisite specimens, making allowances for what is obso- 
lete, are to be found in the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, and his 
Troilus and Cressida ; and you have only to open the first books 
of Pulci and Ariosto to meet with two charming ones, the inter- 
view of Orlando with the Abbot, in the Morgante Maggiore, 
(canto 1. towards the conclusion, ) and the flight of Angelica, her 
meeting with Rinaldo’s horse, &c..in the Orlando Furioso. Homer 
abounds with them, though, by the way, not in the translation; 
and I need not, of course, warn any reader of taste against trusts 
ing Mr. Hoole for a proper representation of the delightful 
Italian. Such versions, more or less, resemble bad engravings, in 
which al] the substances, whether flesh, wood, or cloth, are made 
of one texture, and ‘that a bad one. With the Greek dramatists 
I am ashamed to say I am unacquainted ; and of the Latin writers, 
though Horace, for his delightful companionship, is my favourite, 
Catullus appears to me to have the truest taste for nature. But 
an Englishman need go no farther than Shakspeare. Take a 
single speech of Lear’s, such for instance as that heart-rending 
one, 

¢ I am a very foolish fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward, &c. 


and you have all that criticism can say, or poetry can do.’ 


Without entering into the wide field of argument opened 
by this unqualified praise of even the best specimens of 
poetical Janguage in Shakspeare; and without touching on the 
indiscriminate and overcharged panegyric which attributes 
‘ all that poetry can do,’ and (still more indefensibly) ¢ all that 
sriticism can say,’ to one pathetic passage; we shall merely 

observe 
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ebserve that we agree with the author in his opinion of thé 
great superiority of Dryden over Pope as a master of Har- 
mony; and we beg to refer our readers to the numerous 
articles in the M.R. in which this doctrine (now gaining 
ground more generally) has been maintained for some time 
past, on all due occasions. We accord also in opinion with 
Mr. Hunt, in a portion of what he says on the subject of 
poetic language in general: but, as we disapprove some of 
his degrading phrases applied to Pope, even as a versifier, so 
also we deny the justice of his critical canon, ¢ that the 
proper om. ge of poetry is in fact nothing different from 
that of real life.” We had ‘rather follow Gray’s example 
than Johnson’s opinion on this subject; and we contend that 
the reverse of Mr. Hunt’s assertion is much more generally 
true than the assertion itself. The best descriptive passages 
in his own ¢ Story of Rimini’ completely bear us out in this 
ys cmeape Were he to alk in such language, he would be con- 
sidered: as a much less natural or sensible character than he 
wishes; and yet, in poetry, such language has constituted one of 
his chief claims to public attention. ‘The fact seems to be that 
all narrative poems will furnish occasions for the plainest 
conversation-style ; a style which Homer and Virgil, in obe- 
dience to their own good taste, necessarily adopted in sundry 
passages of their divine poems:— but they must have re- 
joiced surely, and every one of their worthy followers must 
rejoice, when these necessary evils of conversation-composition 
have been surmounted; and when, from the uninteresting 
and tame detail of facts in their own concise and appropriate 
langdage, mney are enabled to expatiate in scenes in which 
fancy and feeling alike demand a more figurative and more 
passionate expression. It is not the mere ‘ addition of musical 
modulation to what a fine understanding might actually utter 
in the midst of its griefs or enjoyments,’ which constitutes 
pocty. This definition may suffice for the poetical language 
of some dramatic passages, in which the passion of the speaker 
is mingled with or arises from some immediate action: but, 
even here, if the close copyist of human nature be not 
cautious and delicate and select in his imitations, he will 
ry fail; and, after all, if nothing be added to the language 
of such passages from the ideal pathetic of the poet, the highest 
charm will be wanting to the whole. In descriptive passages, 
this is still more obviously true. 

We could dilate, with pleasure, on this subject : but enough 
has been said, we hope, to lead the reflecting reader into an 
opinion contrary to that lowering and debasing sentiment of 
the present author, which we have quoted above. “ use 
these 
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these epithets as appropriate to any theory which tends to 
bring down poetry from its antient, retired, and lofty station 
to the level of ordinary life and eam & 

We wish that Mr. Hunt had attended to his own precept of 
* omitting mere vulgarisms’ in diction ; since he then would have 
spared us the unwelcome task of quoting the same or _at 
least similar offences from ‘ The Story of Rimini.” “What 
classical author will sanction them ? We doubt even whether 
his favourite Italians (including the wild Dante himself, from 
whom he borrowed the subject of his tale,) would counte- 
nance him in such familiarities, to say the least of them: 
but, in these matters of taste, we may perhaps not win 
every suffrage; particularly in an age which gives unpre- 
cedented licence to all the vagaries of versification. 

Before we specify the faults to which we chiefly allude, let 
us observe that, in the heroic couplet, no English writer of 
any note has introduced that number and variety of Hudi- 
brastic double endings to his rhymes, which Mr. Hunt un- 
blushingly adopts on the most improper occasions. We 
have here, on all subjects, and in all circumstances, such 
terminations as 





springing brother } pleasure 
singing other measure 
together ' confusion t to him 

weather } conclusion through him 
glory measure woman | 

story treasure common * 
flushes pleasure many 

blushes places ‘ any 

being faces sorrow 
agreeing coming morrow 

posies humming gladness 

roses feeling madness 

faces healing { blisses 

graces i brother } kisses 

upon it i another brother : 
bonnet graver t other 

champing favour races 
tramping ready t faces 

feather steady another 
together i feature i brother | 
dwelling t creature blessing 
compelling merit i ; 
creature spirit ‘contemplation 2. 
nature i desolation } 
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sporting SOrrow sorrow 
courting morrow morrow 
reviewing squire descending 
yao nigher + attending i 
awking uncovered friars 
talking ' hovered squires 
resenting dissemble reading 
repenting tremble } proceeding \ 
sleeping sensation parted 
peeping humiliation i broken-hearted { 
emerging started scorning | 
virgin departed morning 
throwing assistance morrow 
glowing distance sorrow 


e have taken the trouble of forming this long list of Hudi- 
brastic heroics, for the sake of nipping in the bud a practice 
so fraught with ridiculous consequences to serious poetry. 
In the case of a writer of less poetical promise (if we may so 
express ourselves) than Mr. Hunt, we should have been 
satisfied with referring to so glaring a fault, or with adducing 
a few instances of it: but here we have judged it right to bring 
the whole “head and front of the offending” together at 
once before the reader, that he with us may bear witness 
against Hudibras, Heroism, and Hunt, in the questionable 
shape in which they now appear. 


‘ We proceed to other irregularities. 


¢ Ah— yes—no — ’tis not He — but ’T1s THE SQUIRES 
Who go before him as his pomp requires.’ 
‘ A pin-drop silence’ is a milliner’s phrase. — * We'll pass the 
followers’ is a good dramatic freedom, perhaps: but it will 
not be admitted even in the znfant epic.—‘ The multitude 
who got in clumps’ is vulgar. —‘* The truth was this’ led us 
to expect “ facts are facts,” shortly following. 


* The truth was this — The bridegroom had not come, 
But sent his brother proxy in his room.’ 


Quaint and cool enough. 
‘ And all great pity thought it to divide 
‘Fwo that seemed made for bridegroom and for bride.’ 
Clear and concise. 
* The proxy, turning midst the general hush, 
Kissed her ‘meek lips, betwixt a rosy blush.” 
Agreeable. 
‘’He kept no reckoning with his sweets and sours. 
He'd hold a sullen countenance for hours.’ 


Disagreeable. 


‘¢ Some 
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¢ Some tastes there were indeed, that would prefer 
Giovanni's countenance as the martialler.’ 


There is a road between Ross and Gloucester, called “ The 
Devil’s Back Bone,” which we conceive to be smooth in com- 
parison with the preceding couplet. 


¢ Yet there was nothing in it one might call 
A stamp exclusive or professional.’ 


We shall not hunt out any more foibles. — Let the author 


weigh our praise and blame, and be admonished by the 
balance. 





ArT. IV. Sermons, by Archibald Alison, LL.B., &c. Vol. II. 
8vo. 12s. Boards. Longmanand Co. 1815. 


I" is not often that we have occasion to notice the writings 
of an author who, in so short a period of time, appears to 
have attained so elevated a rank in the public estimation as 
Mr. Alison has acquired: nor is it from the casual and unsa- 
tisfactory testimony of a few readers of sermons, or compilers 
of theological tracts, that he has gained this “ well earned 
fame,” but from the unanimous and stable suffrages of all the 
true friends of religion. The most orthodox have been com- 
pelled to admire even when they have been searching for 
opportunity to censure; while zealous religionists have eam, 

carried away by his devotion, and deliberate reasoners h 
been roused by his eloquence. Apparently, indeed, this 
author’s style of writing is singularly adapted to find admirers 
among persons of every variety of religious persuasion. In 
his masterly hands, religion is always the messenger of mercy: 
her lessons at all times accord with the natural feelings of the 
human heart; and her office is to console and enlighten, to 
encourage and forewarn her hearers. 

We had the pleasure of noticing Mr. Alison’s first volume 
of sermons in our Number for December 1814, p.352.; and 
the impression left on our minds by an attentive perusal of 
those discourses induced us to adjudge to their author, if not 
equality, at least proximity of rank with his celebrated com- 
patriot Dr. Hugh Blair. Indeed, with all the same graces of 
language, and the same me soy powers of persuasion, which 
were so peculiar to the Professor, the present writer has surely 
less artifice, and less appearance of studied elegance; and, if 
he does not proceed part passu with his rival in classical terse- 
ness and sententiousness of style, he surpasses him, we think, 
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in glowing animation and brilliancy of oratory. We have 


indeed heard it said that the sermons of Alison, though ad- 
mirable as a specimen of the beauties of language, Pe as @ 
display of intellectual endowment, are by no means calcu- 
to serve as models for imitation to inexperienced 
divines: but it should be remembered that he wrote with the 
view of teaching others not how to write but how to act: 
not of instructing his youthful brethren in the art of com- 
ing sermons, but of impressing on the minds of all his 
ers the sanctity of gospel-truth, and the imperious obli- 
tions of moral duty. He seems very wisely to have consi- 
ered that, though minds which nature has formed for serious 
reflection may not require truth to be pourtrayed otherwise 
than in her native unadorned beauty, yet it is proper that to 
the generality of mankind she should appear with the accom- 
paniments of elegance and grace, and arrayed, not indeed in 
ornamental superfluities, but in the chaste habiliment of elo- 
quent persuasion. The age, we fear, has elapsed, in which 
the piety of the heart was bl sufficient to enkindle and keep 
alive the attention of the understanding; and in which the 
simple statement of sound but antided reasoning was 
considered .as the only requisite for obtaining assent to the 
grand doctrines of our religion. 
We must hasten, however, to the analysis of the volume 
before us, which consists of twenty-three discourses on the 





on wing subjects: i. and ii. On Religious Education. — 
@ iv. and v. On the Lord’s Prayer. — vi. On the Example 


of our Saviour’s Piety. — vii. On the Evidence which arises 


from the Nature and Character of the Gospel. — viii. On the. 


Evidence which arises from the Progress of the Gospel. — 
ix. On the Evidence which arises from the Jewish Revel- 
ation. —x. On the Evidence which arises from the Accom- 
plishment of Prophecy. — xi. On the Love of Excellence. — 
xii. On the Dangers of moral Sentiment, when not accom- 
nied with active Virtue. — xiii. On the moral Dangers of 
the Society of great Cities. — xiv. On the Importance of Re- 
igious Example. — xv. On the Importance of the Education 
of the Poor. — xvi. On Instability of Character. — xvii. On 
Stability of Character. — xviii. xix. and xx. On the Parable 
of the Prodigal Son.—xxi. On Repentance before Heaven.— 
xxii. On the Power of Christian Faith. — xxiii. On our Sa- 
viour’s Ascension. 
From this statement, it will be seen that the subjects of the 
present set of sermons are more invariably of a religious na- 


ture than many of those which we had occasion to notice in _ 


the preceding volume. Greatly as we were struck at the time 
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by the display of eloquence, which many of the author’s 
politico-religious exhortations contained, it appeared to us 
that their places might, in a few instances, have been advan- 
tageously supplied by others, equally animating, on any of 
those more vitally important topics which are di over the 
vast field of theology. Repetition, we think, is thie principal 
and perhaps the only fault to be remarked in Mr. Alison’s 
writing. Interesting as is the juvenile part of the audience at 
the Cowgate Chapel, we are rather too frequently reminded 
of these *‘/addies of Caledonia,” going and coming from home 
to school, and from sehool to home, at the stated periods of 
term-time and vacation; and we have also occasionally too 
much repetition of the same turn of phrase, and the same 
scriptural allusions. ‘These, however, are blemishes of a ve 
minor cast, and amply redeemed by the solid excellences of 
every kind which pervade the whole body of the work. , On 
the important subject of religious education, and the necessity 
of making scriptural studies a prominent feature in every se- 
minary of instruction, Mr. Alison is particularly happy : 


‘ There is no book (as you all must have observed) so accept- 
able even to “the little children,” as that which records the 
history of Jesus Christ, and the incidents of his life. The plain- 
ness of the language, —the familiarity of the events, —the pro- 
gressive interest of the story, — and the simplicity of the principal 
a are all adapted to the character of their minds; and 
ead them on to truth, in a way so artless and unpretending, that 
they are unconscious of any thing else but interest in the narration. 
It is still more remarkable, that there is no character so intelliggye 
or so affecting to the infant mind, as that of their Saviour. 0 
the character of those whom the world calls great, they do not 
and cannot enter. But the character of the Saviour of the 
world is one which they understand, I believe, much better 
than the world itself. Its simplicity accerds with what they 
feel within themselves; its goodness with what they as yet 
believe of the world around them. In his wisdom there. is so 
little pretension, — in his actions there is so little effort, — 
that they approach him with affection like one of themselves ; 
and though they read the story of his sufferings with tears, 
they are tears that are mingled with admiration, and which dry up 
in exultation, when they witness his triumph over death, and over 
all the power of his enemies. ‘* Suffer the little children to come 
unto me,” it is never to be forgotten, are his own pathetic and 
paternal words. They signify, that “ the little children” are dear 
to him, and that He is acceptable to them. They signify, that 
while the waters of baptism are poured even upon the cradle of 
humanity, the moment they leave it, the arms of a friend and of a 
Saviour: are prepared td receive them.— They signify, but too 
prophetically, that times would come when the folly and the pre- 
sumption of man would find out other and artificial modes of edu- 






cation, when the young would not be “ suffered,” but * forbid to 
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come to Him;” and they seem even to supplicate the Christian 
parents of every future age, to “ suffer their little children to 
come to- him,” with the earnestness of a dying father, who fears 
that his children may fall into weaker and unwiser hands.’ 


In the second discourse on the same subject, the author 
divides religious instruction into two branches: the object of 
the one being to inculcate the love of God, and that of the 
other the love of our neighbour. Having before spoken, in 
general terms, of the importance of fixing impressions during 
the season of infancy, he now supposes the mind to have made 
some progress, and reason some advancement. He therefore 
recommends that the understanding should be forthwith di- 
rected towards the attributes and perfections of the Almighty 
Father of the human race; that the doctrines of man’s f 
from innocence and happiness should be gradually developed ; 
that the mercies of the Divinity should be shewn in the bene- 
ficent purpose of redemption; and that all the méans should 
be clearly illustrated, which the Almighty employed for the 
accomplishment of this great design. On the principle of a 
rational belief in the superintendance of an all-powerful agency, 
and on the basis of that love with which such a belief must fill 
the mind, Mr. Alison lays the foundation of the love which we 
are bound to exercise, as well as feel, towards every creature 
of the same system: 


‘ If they have approached with joy the throne of the universal 
Father, teach them, then my brethren, in the first place, that it is 
ba first duty to love every thing that He hath made; that every 

which bears “ the image of God,” is their brother, and that 
every being that is dear to Him, ought also to be dear unto them. 
— If they have looked with adoration at that perpetual care by 
which the universe is mantained, “ and in which every thing lives 
and moves, and has its being ;” tell them that they also are members 
of this mighty system; that on them too some beings depend fer 
happiness or joy ; and that the noblest career they can run is that 
of being ‘ fellow-workers with Him” in the welfare of his crea- 
tion. ie their hearts throb with gratitude for all the blessings 
which His bounteous hand has shed upon them, tell them that 
there are blessings also given them to bestow; that life has eve 
where tears which their hands may wipe away; and that the pa 
of man, on which Heaven looks down with most approving joy, is 
that of those ‘* who are merciful as God is merciful.” 

‘ If, in another view, they follow with glowing hearts the history 
of their Lord, remind them, that it was not in scenes of splendour 
or of indulgence that his life was passed ; that it was not ‘to be 
ministered unto” that he came, ‘‘ but to minister ;’ — to heal the 
sick, to relieve the poor,—to comfort the afflicted, —to in- 
struct the ignorant, —to suffer for the wretched. Tell them, that 
it is through such scenes their lives also must pass; and that, go 
where they will, they will find the sick to heal, the poor to — 
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the afflicted to comfort, the ignorant to instruct, and the wretched to 
console. Tell them, that for this also He came, “ that be might 
leave them an example, that they should follow his steps ;” and 


_ that the purest prayer which they can offer in the morning of life 


to Heaven, is, * that the same mind may be in them, which was in 
Christ Jesus,” ’ 


We wish to render ample justice to the great merit of 
that part of Mr. Alison’s volume which treats of the evidences 
of Christianity. ‘The convincing weight of testimony, which 
he has here compressed into the narrow compass of four dis- 
courses, proves him to be so powerful a champion in the good 
cause, and so able a defender of the faith ** which was once 
delivered to the saints,” that it might be desirable for him to 
enlist himself among the refuters of those specious fallacies, 
with which scepticism has so frequently endeavoured to con- 
ceal and overwhelm the truth. Numerous as have been the 
answers to the subtle sophistry of Hume, and irresistible 
as have been the strictures on thé more injurious because 
more seducing writings of Gibbon, we should still welcome 
to the Christian banners the co-operating aid of a faithful 
warrior, who rivals the one in closeness of argument and the 
other in animation of language. We should recommend it 
to enthusiastic admirers of “* The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” to contemplate with unprejudiced attention 
the strongly contrasting picture which Mr. Alison has here 
drawn in opposition to their favourite theory. The sermon 
‘ On the Evidence arising from the Progress of the Gospel’ is 
particularly conclusive on this head. After having observed 
that the principles of religious belief are, from the constitution 
of the human mind, the least susceptible of change, —and that, 
with one solitary exception, the only means, hitherto success- 
fully employed to propagate new systems of religious faith, 
have been the force of conquest and the arm of desolation, —the 
author proceeds to expatiate on the very different manner in 
which the kingdom of Christ ‘* increased and multiplied ;” on 
the primitive obscurity whence it sprang; and on the silent and 
gradual steps with which it emerged from its humble cradle, 
after every thing human 7? opr to have decided on its ex- 
tinction, after its author had expired on the cross, and the 
disciples, who had been witnesses of the afflictions of their 
master, seemed to be hastening to the same termination of 


their own. 

‘ It began in the deepest obscurity ;—in a country despised by all 
the rest of mankind, and among the lowest people of that country. 
The author of it appeared to expire as a traitot and a malefa 
and his opinions seemed, and were designed, to be buried in his 
grave. What remained of them was confided to the care of a few 
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simple and ignorant men ; so very ignorant indeed, that, from their 
own artless avowal, they knew netlting of the great designs which 
they were to execute, until they were directed by a wisdom above 
their own. 

‘ The country which had conducted their Master to the cross 
naturally rejected and persecuted his disciples. The countries by 
which they were surrounded were at the height of their civiliza- 
tion and improvement, and had long looked down upon what they 
considered the superstitions of Judea, with indignation and con- 
tempt. In both these countries, however, the apostles of the 
Gospel sought for converts; and in both these countries they 
found them. Called upon tocarry “ the glad tidings” which they 
had received, to every race and nation of mankind, they met 
every where some who welcomed them. In their own age, and 
before they had sealed their faith with their blood, they saw the 
religion of the Gospel dawning among every surrounding people. 
Amid all its humjlity and all its dangers, there was something in it 
which carried conviction to the souls of men ; which dissolved the 
tenacity with which they were accustomed to adhere tothe opi- 
nions of their forefathers ; and which made the old fabric of su- 


perstition fall, as if by enchantment, before the humble preaching 
of ‘ the fishermen of Galilee.”’ 


If the preacher had added to this chain of evidence a dis- 
course on the miracles wrought by our Saviour himself, we 
should have considered it as even more complete than it is: 
not, indeed, that we find any want of connection in his argu- 
ments, or any feebleness in the body of demonstration which 
he has here brought forwards in support of truth, but that, 
where every thing is so ably and so satisfactorily said, the 
omission of any one point is the more perceptible, and be- 
comes a source of regret in proportion to its moment. 

The fourteenth sermon, ‘ On the Importance of Religious 
Example,’ appears to have been composed and preached on 
an occasion of a most melancholy nature, ‘ he execution 
three young men (all of them under the age of twenty) for rob- 
bery and murder, on the night of the 1st of January 1812.’— 
The instructive lessons, which the author draws from this sad 
occurrence, may be read with advantage, and cannot but be » 
contemplated with approbation : » 


‘ It is a lesson to the young, to teach them, by the most terrible 
of all proofs, how soon innocence can be lost ; how rapid the pro- 
gress of guilt is if the soul which has once admitted it, and to what 
atrocity of crime even the youthful heart may arrive, when it has 
once surrendered itself to the dominion of any sin. — It is a lesson 


to the instructed and the educated among us, to teach them, that 
knowledge and accomplishments alone are vain ; — that the under- 
standing may be improved while the heart remains barren and un- 
profitable ;— and that unless the master-spring of religion is 
awakened into activity, the acquisitions of learning and of antl 
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ledge may only add. strength to guilt, and malignity-to crime, — 
It is a lesson, lastly, to the laborious and the active among us, to 
teach them, that something more is wanting than the mere wisdom 
of the world, to give either usefulness or honour to the character 
of man ; that if the ambition of the soul be confined to time alone, 
no lofty views, no generous virtues, will ever spring in it; and that 
it is possible for the men of the world to “ rejoice in their youth,” 
while all the honours of time, and all the hopes of immortality are 
lost for ever.’ 


In bringing our remarks to a close, we would endeavour to 
draw the attention of our readers to the three discourses which 
are inserted towards the conclusion, ‘ On the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son.’ We have seldom if ever met with any com- 
position more truly affecting, or more exquisitely pathetic, 
than the animated picture, which is here pourtrayed, of do- 
mestic affliction and parental tenderness. The happy illus- 
tration of the parable, and the adaptation of it to the ordi- 
nary habits of mankind and the general nature of the moral 

vernment of God, are written in Mr. Alison’s best and most 
forcible style; indeed, we may say, in a style peculiarly his 
own. The hasty indiscretions of youthful levity, flying from 
the shelter of parental solicitude, and ¢ ug, “in a far 
country,” the goods which a father’s affection had bestow 
are well assimilated to that general forgetfulness of duty, 
and that precipitate desire of enjoyment, which constitute in 
every age the prevalent characteristics of juvenile conduct : 

¢ It is thus every where, my brethren, that the “ substance” 
which the universal Father has given, that the powers and capa- 
cities of the human soul, are wasted in the progress of sin ; — that 
health is lost in profligacy, and time in idleness, and beauty in 
depravity ; — that rank and affluence are made the ministers of 
folly or of vice;—that learning is abused to the purposes of 
sophistry and scepticism;—and that the mighty minds which 
Heaven seems at times to have created for the moral or intellectual 
progress of human kind, stoop to the momentary ends of conquest 
and ambition; and, for the indulgence of their own hour of fame, 
purchase the everlasting execration of mankind. These are the 
prominent vices of the world ; — but let us look to it where we will, 
we shall ever find that its beginning is like that of the younger son 
of the parable —in leaving the guidance and the counsels of our 
father ;— in believing that the goods we inherit are possessions, 
and not gifts ;— and in conceiving that life itself is a scene of en- 
joyment, and not of moral and religious duty.’ 


The wisdom of the elder son, on the other hand, forms the 
pleasing exception to the general and melancholy view of 
human depravity; reminding us that, though folly and diso- 
bedience be the prevailing bias of the human heart, there are 
yet many in whom a spuit of submission to legitimate con- 
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troul, and more particularly to the salutary admonitions of 
father’s will, operates as the most powerful incentive to virtue. 
The bounty of the father, in giving to his son the blessings 
which he thus lavishly squandered, is compared to that 
heavenly magnificence with which the Almighty apportions 
his treasures even to the least deserving of his creatures: while 
the contrition of the prodigal, his return home, the joy of the 
father, the affection with which he welcomes and the tender- 
ness with which he forgives his child, and above all perhaps 
the exultation not only of the parent but of the whole house- 
hold in preparing for penitence the reward of glory, afford 
Mr. Alison the materials for a combination of striking beauties 
both of language and of sentiment. We cannot deny ourselves 
the satisfaction of making a brief extract from the concluding 
considerations : 


‘ The last thing that is observable in this view of the parable, is 
its conclusion. It is for this divine conclusion that it was at first 
spoken. It was for your benefit, my brethren, (for the benefit of 
every individual among you, and among every congregation of 
fallen men,) that it was written; and the heart which is not af- 
fected by the words of our Saviour, cannot be affected by the lan- 
guage of man. It concludes, not as man would have concluded it, 
with the simple account of his pardon and his reception ; — it tells 
us a great deal more ; it tells us, in truth, of things which the 
‘¢ heart of man durst not conceive,” and which none but the Son 
of God had the power and the capacity to reveal ; ~ it tells us of 
the “‘ robe,” which signifies honour, and the “ ring,” which im- 
plies glory ; — it tells us of the gratulation of the whole family on 
the recovery of one whom they thought they had “ lost ;” — but, 
far more than all, it tells us of the joy of the Father himself, when 
he once more held this returning son within his arms, and felt the 
throb of penitence in his heart, and found him again alive to love, 
to duty, and to happiness. 

‘ The parable, my penitent brethren, is indeed addressed to you, 
but the application of the conclusion I must leave to yourselves. 
The truth is, that I dare not; that the views it suggests are too 
mighty to admit of explanation in mortal language ; and that the 
representations which our Saviour thus gives of the tender mercy 
of the Great Father of the penitent, and of the worth of the hu- 
man soul, are such, that nothing belongs to creatures like us, but 
to bury our foreheads in the dust, and to say to our Saviour and to 
our God, ‘* What is man that thou thus regardest him, or the son 
of man that thou thus visitest him ?”’ 


Had Mr. Alison favoured the world with no more than 
these three discourses, we should have considered him as justly 
intitled to 2 very ample share of public gratitude; and if, on 
the whole, we view this volume as in some de inferior to 


the first, we hope that the treasury of his theological writings 
| is 
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is not yet exhausted, but that we shall soon be called again to 
a renewal of the gratification which we can never cease to feel, 
when genius and eloquence lend their united assistance in sup- 
porting the bulwarks of truth. 











Arr. V. Memoirs of Algernon Sydney. By George Wilson 
Meadley. With an Appendix. 8vo. pp. 415. 12s, Boards, 
Cradock and Joy. 

j E took due notice in our Ixivth Vol. (N.S.) of a former 

composition by Mr. Meadley, we mean his life of Arch- 
deacon Paley: a work which, though it contained several 
circumstances that might with propriety have, been omitted, 
appeared to us, on the whole, to be executed with considerable 
merit; and the sketch now before us has a title to the com- 
mendation bestowed on its predecessor, without incurring the 
accompanying animadversion, at least to the same extent, the 
remarks and descriptions being seldom unsuitable or of too 
great a length. Mr. M. regrets, in his preface, that the 
public has not sooner possessed a full account of the life and 
transactions of Algernon Sydney; the meagre details of 

Collins having been generally adopted by subsequent writers, 

without much attention to the assistance that might be derived 

from an analysis of the contemporaneous correspondence. 

‘ In attempting to supply this blank,’ he says, ‘ I have spared 

no pains in research; and, though disappointed in my expect- 

ation of MS. documents in some quarters, I have, I trust, 
succeeded in obtaining some new and interesting information,’ 

The materials which he has chiefly consulted are the docu- 

ments remaining at the family-seat of Penshurst in Kent ; the 

papers of Sir William Williams relating to Sydney’s trial ; 
several vouchers in the State-Paper-Office, and the printed 
news-papers, journals, and histories of the times. 

Algernon Sydney, born in 1622, was the second son of 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, who was nephew of the well-known 
Sir Philip Sydney. Lord L. being appointed ambassador at 
the French court in 1636, his family went with him to Paris; 
where, and subsequently in Italy, Algernon had an oppor- 
tunity of receiving a liberal education. Being destined for the 
army, an application was made to the Prince of Orange for a 
troop of horse for him in the Dutch service: but, this not 
being obtained, a similar appointment was procured for him 
at home, and in 1641 he went, in a military capacity, to 
Ireland. 

The hostilities between the King and the Parliament break- 
ing out in the next year, Lord Leicester adhered to his royal 
master, 
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master, but took no part in the contests, and lived chiefly at 
Penshurst. After two years of service in Ireland, and some 
campaigning against the insurgents, Algernon was recalled, and 
landed, with his troop, (whether by accident, or, as is more 
probable, by design,) at Liverpool, which was in possession of 
the adherents of the parliament. The consequence was that 
his horses were seized by the latter, and he was sent up to 
London, where he determined to embrace the cause of the 
people; a cause to which, ‘ whatever might have been his 
former intentions, he afterward adhered with the most 
inflexible constancy.’ 


* On the roth of May 1644, he was appointed captain of a troop 
of horse in the army of the Earl of Manchester, Major-general of 
the Eastern Association*; and to enable him to enter on his military 
duties, four hundred pounds were voted by the parliament towards 
the payment of his arrears. He obtained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel in the course of a few weeks; and, on the 2d of July, he 
charged, with much gallantry, at the head of his commander’s regi- 
ment, in the battle of Marston Moor. Being severely wounded, 
and almost within the power of the enemy, he was rescued by the 
heroism of a soldier, who, stepping out of the ranks of Cromwell’s 
regiment, brought him off to a place of safety, without receivin 
any injury himself. Sydney, enquiring the name of his deliverer, 
that he might reward so much courage and affection, was told that, 
as reward was not his object, he wished to be excused the disclo- 
sure of his name. The conduct of Sydney in this action is noticed 
with applause in the Journals of the day; and his wounds, which 
obliged him to remove to London, are mentioned in the official dis- 
patch of his General with much regret. His health, however, 
otherwise suffering little, he speedily recovered. +’ 


In the next year, Sydney was promoted to the command 
of a regiment of horse, and was elected member of parlia- 
ment for the town of Cardiff. In 1646, he was ordered over 
with his regiment to Ireland, with the flattering appointment 
of commander of the cavalry in that island: but the service 
was much impeded by a misunderstanding with Lord Inchi- 
quin, and Sydney returned to England in 1647. In 1648 he 
was named governor of Dover Castle, and, on the King’s 





‘ * The Eastern Association included the counties of Essex, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Hertford, Cambridge, Huntingdon, and Lincoln.’ 

‘ + Collins, 151. Comm. Jour. III. 507. 

‘¢ «¢ Colonel Sydney, son to the Earl of Leicester, charged with 
much gallantry at the head of my lord’s regiment of horse, and 
came off with much honour, though with many wounds, to the grief 
of my lord, and many others, who is since gone to London for the 
cure of his wounds.” — Ash's Intelligence from the Armies in. the 
North, No. 6,’ 
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trial coming on, was appointed one of the commissioners. 
He had not, however, the odium of concurring in the final 
proceedings of the commission, as we learn from the following 
short but explicit passage in his father’s journal: 


‘ « My two sons, Philip and Algernon, came unexpectedly te 
Penshurst, Monday 22. aaa staid there till Monday 29., so as neither 
of them was at the condemnation of the king, nor was Philip, at 
any time, at the High Court, though a commissioner; but Alger- 
non, a commissioner also, was there sometimes in the painted cham- 
ber, but never in Westminster Hall.” — Lord Leicester's Journal, 
January, 1648-9. MSS.’ 


It is proper, however, to add that Sydney, considering the 
king as guilty of a violation of the constitution and of the blood- 
shed of his subjects, approved the sentence of the court. 
His absence may perhaps be explained by his dislike of the 
haste in their proceedings, and possibly by one of those per- 
sonal quarrels which occurred too often in his career. 
Examples of these alterations are to be found (p. 41.) in a 
difference with his officers in the garrison at Dover, and 
subsequently in a rencontre with the Earl of Oxford at the 
Hague. : 

‘« « On Saturday last, the Lord of Oxford, and Colonel Sydney, 
fell out at a play here, and are gone into Flanders to fight it out, 
with their seconds, Colonel Gerard and Captain Clark. Sidney, 
= say, sent the challenge: what the occasion was we do not yet 
understand, nor the success. Hague, rgth Ap. 1651.”—Mercurius 
Politicus, No. 46. 

‘ « The two duellists, Oxford and Sidney, have had their quarrel 
taken up by some friends, who prevented them in their way te 
Flanders. Hague, May 12.”— Merc. Pol. No. 49.’ 


On returning to England after this bloodless dispute, 
Sydney became assiduous in attending to his duty in parlia- 
ment, and was elected, in the end of 1651, a fe of 
the Council of State. In this situation, he continued to act 
until the time came at which Cromwell deemed matters ripe 
for dismissing his republican co-operators, and appropriatin 
to himself the fruits of their labours. Finding an English 
parliament less easily managed than his counterpart in our 
day found a French gg Cromwell adopted the decisive 
determination of expelling the members in a body from the 
House; a ‘treatment to which a man of Sydney’s temper 
was ill prepared to submit: ‘ ‘* Wednesday, April 20th, 1653. 
It happened that Algernon Sydney sat next to the Speaker on 
the right hand; the General said to Harrison, put him out; 
Harrison spake to Sydney to go out; but he said he would not 
go out, and sat still. The General said again, put him - : 
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then Harrison and Worsley put their hands upon Sydney’s 
shoulders, as if they would force him to go out; then he rose, 
and went towards the door.” — Lord Leicester’s Journal MSS? 

Sydney was now taught, like Carnot and others in our own 
time, the folly of building expectations of liberty on the pro- 
mises of a military leader. He therefore retired to Penshurst; 
seeking to console himself, in the society of relations and the 
scenery of his early years, for the vidke shock given to his 
hopes of public freedom. His father had disapproved his ori- 
ginal secession from the may cause, but applauded his firr.- 
ness in resisting the unlawful dispersion of the parliament, as 
well as in declining all connection with Cromwell. In 1654, 
Sydney passed an interval in visiting the Hague, and in be- 
coming acquainted with the celebrated De W itt; and his 
leisure, whether at home or abroad, was already given to 
philosophic reading and observation, several of his MSS. ap- 
pearing to date from this comparatively early part of his career. 
At last, the death of Cromwell and the removal of his imbecile 
son afforded the republicans once more the hope of a free 
government. 


‘ When the long parliament was restored, May 7th, 1659, Syd- 
ney returned to his post, concurring heartily in their first resolu- 
tion, to secure the liberty and property of the people, without the 
governmen‘ of a single person, kingship, or a House of Lords. On 
the 14th of the same month, he assisted in the election of a council 
of state, and resumed his place among the counsellors. — 

‘ But scarcely was the commonwealth re-established, when the 
council was called upon to interfere in the affairs of the north of 
Europe, to mediate, in conjunction with the states-general, a peace 
between the Kings of Denmark and Sweden. Sydney was ap- 
pointed one of the commissioners on the sth of June, and, two 
thousand pounds being afterwards voted for their expenses, pro- 
ceeded with his colleagues, Honywood and Boone, to the Sound, 
where, on the 21st of July, they were joined by Montagu, admiral of 
the fleet upon that station, who was included in the same commis- 
sion, and immediately entered into a conference with the ministers 
deputed by the states.*’ — 





¢ * * At the council of state,” says Whitelocke, « I and Colonel 
Sydney, and Sir Robert Honywood, were named to go commis- 
sioners to the Sound, to, mediate a peace between Sweden and 
Denmark. I was not willing to undertake this service, especially 
to be joined with those that would expect precedency of me, who 
had been formerly ambassador extraordinary to Sweden alone ; and 
I knew well the over-ruling temper and height of Colonel Sydney. 
I therefore endeavoured to excuse myself, by reason of my 
age and infirmities ; but the council pressed it upon me.”—-Memo- 
rials, 680.’ 
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..* Durtng the whole course of these proceedings, the character 
of the English nation was sustained by the commissioners with 
equal integrity and decision. Montagu, indeed, being secretly en- 
gaged to the royalists, had soon abandoned his post, and Boone 
being afterwards sent back to England, the most important stages 
of the negociation were conducted, under very delicate circum- 
— by Sydney and Honywood, with discretion, ability and 
zeal,’ — 


¢ When the treaty was concluded, Sydney proceeded to Stock- 
holm, as plenipotentiary from the council of state, but, on the re- 
storation of royalty in England, he declined acting as a public 
minister, except officially to announce the change. He was re- 
ceived, however, with all due respect, by the court and nobility, 
particularly by Prince pre sey brother to the deceased king. As 
he had been referred, in his last dispatches from the council, to the 
orders of the new sovereign, he thought it more becoming to re- 
main at his post in a private capacity, than hastily to abandon his 
charge. He was very doubtful indeed of receiving any counte- 
nance from England, in the present posture of affairs ; but he was 
still more afraid of being accused of precipitation, than of any evil 
which he might suffer from delay. ‘‘ While I am here,” said 
he, in a letter to his father, May 22. 1660, ‘‘I serve England, 
and will, with as much care and diligence as I can, endeavour to 
advance its interests, and follow the orders of those who govern 
it.” And whilst uncertain whether even his conduct, in the me- 
diation, might be approved, he pointed out to his father several 
circumstances which might be acted upon with advan’age, when- 
ever the treaty should be ratified.’ 


Although greatly surprized and hurt at the restoration of 
monarchy in ‘Ragland, Colonel Sydney had hopes, from the 
influence of Monk and from a belief in the sincerity of that 
officer, that a liberal course would be observed towards the 
persons who had been vested with public situations, or who 


had committed no other trespass than that of opposition to 
the court : 


¢ « If I do not receive new orders,’ said he, in a letter from 
Copenhagen to his father, May 22. 1660, “ I shall return speedil 
home, and shall then follow that way which your Lordship shall 
command, and my best friends advise, as far as I can, without 
breaking the rules of honour or conscience, which I am sure will 
never be expected from me by your Lordship, nor those whose 
opinions I consider.” And again, from Stockholm, June 16., he 
resumed, “* I do not at all know in what condition I am there, nor 
what effects I shall find of General Monk’s expressions of kindness 
towards me, and his remembrance of the ancient friendship that was 
between us; but the Lord Fleetwood’s letters to the senate, and 
private persons here, mention discourses that he makes much to my 
advantage.” ‘I am uncertain,” said he, June 23., “‘ how my ac- 
tions and person will be looked upon at home. I hope I shall be 
able to give a good account of all that I have done here, and for 
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other things, I must take my fortune with the rest of my com- 

anions.” ‘ The news I hear from England,” continued he, 
, ae 27., * of public thi is punctual and certain enough, but 
my friends are so short in what particularly relates unto myself, that 
Ican make no judgment at all upon what they say. Perhaps the 
truth is, they can say nothing to my ae and leave me to 

uess at the rest by public things.” And, finally, after his return to 

enmark, July 14., he observed, ‘‘ I confess I did not think my- 
self at all assured of being owned, or that new orders would be: 
sent untome ; but that was rather what I guessed from the general 
state of things, than grounded upon what l heard from any person 


9” 9 


that I trusted, until my return hither. 


Having soon received accounts, however, that Monk was 
acting the part of a complete courtier, and consenting to the 
measures pursued against his old friends, the adherents to the 
republican cause, Sydney determined not to return to England, 
and explained the motives of his conduct in a long letter toa 
friend, of which we shall quote some parts. 


¢ « T am sorry I cannot in all things conform myself to the ad- 
vices of my friends. If theirs had any joint concernment with 
mine, I should willingly submit my interest to theirs; but when I 
alone am interested, and they only advise me to come over as soon 
as the act of indemnity is passed, because they think it is best for 
me, I cannot wholly lay aside my own judgment and choice. I 
confess, we are naturally inclined to delight in our own country, 
and I have a particular love to mine. I hope I have given some 
testimony of it. I think that being exiled from it is a great evil, 
and would redeem myself from it with the loss of a great deal of 
my blood. But when that country of mine, which used to be 
esteemed a paradise, is now like to be made a stage ofinjury ; the 
liberty which we og #0 to establish oppressed ; nals aod ak 
ness set up in its height, instead of the piety, virtue, sobriety, 
and modesty, which we hoped God, by our hands, would have 
introduced ; the best of our nation made a prey to the worst; the 
parliament, court, and army, corrupted; the people enslaved; 
all things vendible; no man safe, but by such evil and infamous 
means, as flattery and bribery; what joy can I have in my own 
country in this condition? Is it a pleasure to see, that all I love 
in the world is sold and destroyed? Shall I renounce all my 
old principles, learn the vile court-arts, and make my peace by 
bribing some of them? Shall their corruption and vice be my 
safety ? Ah! no; better is a life among strangers, than in my own 
country upon such conditions. Whilst I live, I will endeavour to 
preserve my liberty; or at least not consent to the destroying of 
it. LIhope I shall die in the same principles in which I have lived, 
and will live no longer than they can preserve me. I have in my 
life been guilty of many follies; but, as I think, of no meanness. 
I will not blot and defile that which is past, by endeavouring to 
provide for the future. I have ever had in my mind, that when 
God should cast me into such a condition, as that I cannot save 
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niy. life but by doing an indecent thing, he shews me the time 18 
come wherein I should resign it: and when I cannot live in my 
own country but by such means as are worse than dying in it, I 
think he shews me, I ought to keep myself out of it, t them 
please themselves with making the king glorious, who think a whole 
people may justly be sacrificed for the interest and pleasure of one 
man, and a few of his followers; let them rejoice in their subtilty, 
who, by betraying the former powers, have gained the favour of 
this, not only preserved, but advanced themselves in these danger- 
ous changes. Nevertheless, perhaps, they may find, the king's 
glory is their shame; his plenty the people’s misery ; and that the 
gaining of an office, or a little money, is a poor reward for destroy- 
ing a nation, which, if it were preserved in liberty. and virtue, 
would truly be the most glorious in the world; and that others may . 
find, they have with much pains purchased their own shame and 
misery, a dear price paid for that which is not worth rt nor 
the life that is accompanied with it. The honour of English par- 
liaments have ever been in making the nation glorious and happy, 
not in selling and destroying the interest of it, to satisfy the lusts of 
one man.— When the innocence of my actions will not protect me, 
I will stay away till the storm be over-passed. In short, where 
Vane, Lambert, Haselrig, cannot live in safety, I cannot live at 
all. If I had been in England, I should have expected a lodging 


| with them ; or though they may be the first, as being more emi- 


nent than I, I must expect to follow their example in suffering as 
I have been their companion in acting.—I have not learnt to make 
my own peace, by persecuting and betraying my brethren, more 
innocent and worthy than myself. I must live by just means, and 
serve to just ends, or not atall. -After such a manifestation of 
the ways by which it is intended the king shall govern, I should 
have renounced any place of favour, into which the kindness and 
industry of my friends might have advanced me, when I found 
those, that were better than I, were only fit to be destroyed.~ 
My thoughts as to king and state depending upon their actions, 
no man shall be a more faithful servant to him than I, if he make 
the good and prosperity of his people his glory; none more his 
enemy, if he doth the contrary.’ 


This letter was written from Copenhagen, a city which 
Sydney soon afterward left on his way to Germany and Italy ; 
and, taking up his abode at Rome, he found the means of 
associating there with a number of intelligent and respectable 
men. His biographer has rather trespassed in this part of 
the work, and still more (p. 194.) in the extent to which he 
has carried his abstracts from the Sydney-papers: but, amid 
several superfluous passages, we find others of more con- 
sideration : 

‘ Sydney was no less attentive to the manners and customs of 
the people, than to the practice of the court of Rome. “ The 
skill of preserving health,” said he, May 2., “ is in great perfection 
in this place, exercised most upon old men. Little physic is used; 
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things that are cooling and desiccative are mostly chosen. Their 
rules are reduced to these two principal heads, a slender diet and 
much exercise. An old cardinal the other day told me, that in 
other places exercise was good, citra sudorem, but in Rome, by 
reason of the grossness of the air, it must be used usgue ad sudd- 
rem. Besides the natural desire of living long and well, they are 
invited unto a more than ordinary care, by ages of advancing 
their fortune; few attaining unto any great matter here until they 
come to be old. Cardinal Sacchetti is now in his seventy-fifth year, 
and doth ordinarily walk three or four miles without resting, by 
which means hz enjoys a prosperous health, and preserves his wits 
fresh and clear as in his youth.’ 


Colonel Sydney’s comfort, however, was materially abridged 
by the want of pecuniary means; his patrimony being much 
reduced by an imprudent advance to his brother-in-law, 


- Lord Strangford; and an unfortunate difference having taken 


place with his father, who, in consequence, declined to come 
forwards to his assistance. An extract from a letter which 
he wrote to Lord Leicester is indicative both of the state of 
his circumstances and of that resolute temper which remained 
with him in every situation : 


‘ If there be no reason for allowing me any assistance out of the 
family, as long as there is a possibility for me to live without it, 
I have discharged you. If those helps are only to be given to 
those, that have neithey spirit nor industry in any thing to help 
themselves, I pretend to deserve none. Or if supplies are only 
the rewards of importunity, or given to avofd the trouble of being 
solicited, I think I shall for ever free you from that reason. And, 
as I have for some years run through greater straits, than I believe 
any man of my condition hath done in England since I was born, 
without ever complaining, I shall with silence suffer what fortune 
soever doth remain unto me. I confess I thought another conclu- 
sion might reasonably have been made upon what I had said, but 
T leave that to your Lordship’s judgment and conscience. If you 
are satisfied in yourself, you shall not receive any trouble from 


me. 


The necessity of avoiding company, and the desire of 
turning ! ‘s time to the best account, led him to quit Rome 


in the summer of 1662; and we have (p. 130.) a very inter- 


‘esting report of the profitable manner in which he passed 
his retirement. In 1663 he left Italy, and travelled through 
Swisserland, where he staid some weeks with his an 
friend Ludlow and his companions in exile. Proceedi 

thence to Brussels, his attention was for some time avis 
by a proposal that he should engage in the service of Austria 
in a military capacity, with a body of troops raised from 
among his old associates in the civil war against aso 
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but, having no great confidence in the quarter whence this 


proposal proceeded, 


* He became anxious to know, from some higher authority, how 
far the government of England was disposed to countenance the 
design. He consequently requested his father to make enqui 
into the grounds of this proposal, and after communicating his 
letter to Lord Sunderland, to proceed further at his own dis- 
cretion. ‘* If there be any thing of reality in the proposition,” 
said he, ‘“* I can ascribe it only to the desire that those in power 
may have to send away those that are suspected by them. They 


Shall have their end: I will serve them in it if they please, and 


upon more easy terms than will be expected by others. I will 
undertake to transport a good strong body of the best officers and 
soldiers of our old army, both horse and foot. Though the ob- 
taining of this would be a very considerable advantage unto me, | 
and some of my friends, I do not ask it as a favour ; I know neither 
they nor I shall receive any thing upon that account. The first 
that I ever did ask, and the least that I ever can ask, I mean the 
assurance of being permitted to live quietly a few months at Pens- 
hurst, not having been granted, I am like to make few requests 
for the future. But as I think that the advantage which the king 
expects, by ridding the land of those persons, is the motive upon 
which the offer was made, I believe it to be a very considerable 
one; for they who find themselves suspected may possibly grow 
unquiet; the destroying of them will be a work of time, and not 
without difficulty and danger; and it cannot be expected, that 
they will of their own accord leave their country, unless it be with 
some man of whom they have a good opinion, and all those are 
as little favoured as I[am.— If it be granted, I hope to carry those 
who will gain honour unto the nation, wheresoever they go, and 
either find fortunes or graces for themselves. 1 doubt he Lord- 
ship will be unwilling to propose this, lest it should make the king 
or ministers believe, that 1 am upon better terms with my old com- 
panions than you would have them think me. I desire your Lord- 
ship to wave that scruple; Ihave credit enough with them for such 
a business as this is; and, if I were not thought at court to have 
far more than I have, they would not trouble themselves with me 
so much as they do. Whatsoever it is, I desire to make use ef it, 
to carry me, and a good number of those in the same condition, 
so far from England, that those who hate us may give over sus- 


, ? te 
pecting us. 


The plan, if ever seriously entertained, was soon given up 
by the English cabinet. In the war that ensued in 1664 
between France and England, we find Sydney at Paris, 
conferring with the French government on the means of ex- 
citing in England an insurrection against Charles II, but 
withdrawing from that capital as soon as he discovered that the 
French had it merely in view to make him a tool for their 
own purposes. His removal from Paris would, at all events, 

M 2 have 
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have been necessary on the restoration of peace, the ministers 
of Charles considering him (p. 151.) as too formidable to be 
allowed to remain in a situation so convenient for maintaining 
a correspondence with England; and many years elapsed 
before they would consent that he should come over to his 
native country to settle his private affairs. This long period 
was, no doubt, devoted by him to the composition of his 
** Discourses on Government,” a work which is evidently the 
result of too much ‘reading and reflection to have been 
performed at any other period of his career. 


‘ After a long interval, the Earl of Leicester, declining fast in 
health and strength, became anxious to see his son Algernon be- 
fore he died; and the influence which his grandson, the Earl of 
Sunderland, had acquired in the royal councils, seemed favourable 
to the attainment of his wish. The court of France, also, inter- 
fered in enforcing the request, and, on the application of Henry 
Savile, the British ambassador at Paris, an assurance of safety was 
procured. On obtaining the king’s passport, therefore, Sydney 
came over to England, in the autumn of 1677, intending to return 
to France as soon as his chief object was accomplished, if any 
suspicions were entertained of his designs. The Earl of Leicester 
died on the 2d of November, at the advanced age of eighty-two ; 
and, on the 7th, being still at Penshurst, Sydney gave a discharge 
to his Lordship’s executors for the legacies bequeathed to him, 
amounting only to five thousand one hundred pounds. When pre- 
paring to return to his retirement, he was very unexpectedly de- 
tained: his eldest brother questioning his title to some property, 
which he had received from their father. He was obliged, there- 
fore, to remain in England, during a long and vexatious suit in 

‘chancery, which finally established his claims. 

‘ The parliament, elated with the recent marriage of the Prince 
of Orange to the Princess Mary, was now pressing the king to 
recommence hostilities against France. But Sydney, who more 
clearly saw the true interest of his country, earnestly dissuaded 
any warlike proceedings, though subjecting himself, by such con- 
duct, to the imputation of being pensioned by a foreign power. 
To those, however, with whom he could speak unreservedly, he 
frankly declared his conviction, ‘ that it was all a juggle, since, 
the two courts being in entire confidence, nothing more was in- 
tended by this shew of warfare, than to raise an army, and after- 
wards to keep it for training and modelling beyond sea.” His long 
residence in France had afforded hin many opportunities of un- 
folding the designs of that government, and the mercenary acqui- 
escence of the English king. He was well acquainted with the 

: agents employed in their mutual intrigues ; and, towards the close 
ef 1678, he is said to have opened a communication between Ba- 
rillon, the French ambassador, and Lord Halifax, his relation by 

marriage, respecting the Earl of Danby’s impeachment.’ — 
* A new parliament being convened, Sydney, who had now 
given up all hopes of a speedy return to the continent, from the 
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slow proceedings in chancery, became a candidate for the borough 
of Guildford, in Surrey; where the influence of the court was 
found too powerful to admit of his success. He was warmly su 

rted, however, by the popular interest, amongst whom the cele- 
brated William Penn was one of his most strenuous partizans. 
But, whilst encouraging his friends at the hustings, Penn was in- 
terrupted by the returning officer, and, after an unlawful attempt 
to administer oaths to him, compelled to leave the court.— 

‘ But, although thus violently excluded from a seat in parlia- 
ment, Sydney was by no means inattentive to passing events. His 
sentiments on the most important transactions of this period have 
fortunately been preserved, in his letters to Henry Savile, to 
whom, notwithstanding his connection with the government, he 
disclosed himself without reserve. His obligation to this gentle- 
man, for enabling him to revisit his own country, after so long an 
absence, was never erased from his mind; and gave rise to an in- 
tercourse highly honourable to both.— 

‘ The new parliament persisting in the prosecution of Lord 
Danby, the reduction of the army, and other measures of hostilit 
to the court-system, the king was prevailed upon by Sir William 
Temple to dismiss his old advisers, and appoint a new council on 
a broad basis, in which the leaders of the popular party were in- 
cluded. ‘* You will, perhaps, be surprized,” said Sydney, in a 
letter to Savile, on the 21st of April, 1679, ‘‘ to hear that yester- 
day the king did entirely dissolve his old privy council, and chose 
a new one, consisting of fifteen officers of theycrown, ten lords, 
and five commoners .his majesty retaining unto himself the libert 
of naming a president, calling such princes of the blood as should 
be from time to time; and the secretary of Scotland, for the time 
being, if he thought fit; declaring, moreover, that whenever an 

lace should be vacant, he would name‘none without the advice 
of the council; and that the person named should be called by a 
letter subscribed by them all. To which he was pleased to add, 
that he would have no first or principal minister, no committee of 
foreign affairs, or cabinet council; but that in all things he would 
follow and rely upon their advice, next unto that of his great 
council, the parliament, which was also specified in the letter sent 
by his majesty for the calling of every one of them who arc now to 
serve in council.” 

‘ But, though pleased with the introduction of several of his 
friends inte office, and the public good, which, if united in their 
counsels, they might eventually accomplish, Sydney saw too 
clearly the seeds of discord, in such an incongruous assemblage, 
to augur very sanguinely from the change. He was sufficiently 
aware of the suspicions to which public men are invariably ex. 
posed, on the slightest deviation from their former principles, and 
of the danger of endeavouring to conciliate the esteem of different 
parties at the same time. ‘‘ I do not find,” resumed he, June 2., 
when addressing the same correspondent, “ the new privy coun- 
sellors well at ease; and am not free from fear, that, whilst they 
endeavour to keep fair with both parties, they may give distaste to 
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both.” And again, on the oth of the same month, after noticing: 
the rumours of the day, he adds, “‘ These suspicions go too far, 
and already reach some of your friends and mine, to such a de- 
gree, that counsellors are rather said to be changed than councils; 
and, if they do not find a way to cure that sore, at the next meet- 
ing of parliament, they will be looked on as their predecessors.” 
The statesmen, for whose characters Sydney felt most anxiously 
on this occasion, were Lord Halifax, the brother of his corres-- 
pondent, and the Earls of Sunderland and Essex. 

‘ It is somewhat singular that Sydney, after so long and so inti- 
mate a connection with the adherents of the see of Rome, in other 
countries, should have entered warmly into the prosecution of the 
popish plot, notwithstanding the very doubtful evidence which 
alone could be adduced in its support. It is no less difficult, in- 
deed, to reject all belief in the existence of some secret cabals 
among the papists, than to receive implicitly the incoherent 
stories, by which the popular ferment was kept up. There was 

robably some truth, though strangely mixed with absurdity and 
alsehood, in the details of this singular affair: the eagerness of 
the informers to enhance their own importance, and the credulity 
of the multitude, being alike adverse to all sober investigation. 
The virulence, however, with which the papists were pursued by 
liberal men, at this period, will appear the less surprizing, if com- 
pared with the unaccountable prejudices which still remain: when 
their connection with a party hostile to all public freedom has 
long ceased, and, after the discussions of a century, the sacred 
rights of conscience are far better understood.’ 


These proceedings were followed by a prorogation and a 
dissolution of the new parliament. On the issuing of fresh 
writs, Sydney became a candidate for the borough of Bramber 
in Sussex, where he was again strenuously supported by the 
influence of William Penn: but he was baffled, either by 
the exertions of the government-interest, or, as it is said, by 
that of his own relations, who dreaded the consequences of 
his impetuous temper if he were introduced into parliament, 
and embarked in a course of opposition to government. 
‘Fhough thus excluded from his seat in the legislation, he 
continued to live in London, and felt it difficult to refrain 
from an intercourse with the Opposition-party: but his age, 
and a knowlege of foreign countries, made him in some 
things recommend a course different from that which ap- 
peared in plausible colours to his ardent and inexperienced 
associates. 

‘ Sydney still reprobated every idea of a war with France, con- 
vinced that, from such hostilities, in the actual situation of the 
country, no possible advantage could arise. He therefore justly 
ae the attempts of the Dutch ambassador, to inflame the 
public mind by exaggerated statements, which gave, as he said, 
to. some silly people, as silly a hope, that the peace would break, 
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and the league be renewed against the French. ‘ However,” 
continued he, ‘“ I see no inclinations in discreet men here, to de- 
sire such a discomposure of things abroad, as should engage us to 
take any part in them, until our affairs are better settled at home 
than they are yet like to be.” 

* Sydney Retdenie resumed the subject, in alluding to the 
secrecy of his ministerial connections, about his brother’s mission 
to the Hague. “I long since found,” said he, “ that the design 
of sending Henry Sydney into Holland, was like the rest of Sir 
William Temple’s projects, a matter of great ae, and kept so 
close, that not one of them would speak to me of it; but this day 
was a se’night, a gentleman that came to see me, took a letter out 
of his pocket, newly come from Holland, wherein the whole end 
of his negociations is set out very plainly; which, in short, is un-- 
derstood to be no more, than, under the pretence of a guarantee, ° 
to draw Holland and Spain into a league with England, which may 
help the Prince of Orange with an oceasion of breaking the peace 
lately made.” — 

‘ When, therefore, the design of this projected alliance was 
defeated by the activity of D’Avaux, the French ambassador at the 
Hague, Sydney was neither sorry nor surprized. He knew the 
strength of the republican party in the States-general, and the 
jealousy with which they regarded the Prince of Orange, whose 
proceedings he was no less inclined to view with anxiety, from his 
prospect of succeeding to the British throne. Nothing, in his 
opinion, could be more dangerous, than the success of such ill- 
srounded counsels, and he had repeatedly warned Lord Sunder. 
fand, and his brother Henry Sydney, of the probable event. 
“‘ Although,” said he, ‘“ the proposition being rejected, will cer- 
tainly raise the party in Holland, which is least for the Prince of 
Orange, and cast it into a dependence upon France; that is less 
morta! unto us than a league, that would certainly have produced 
a rupture of the peace, renewed the war all over Europe, and ex- 

osed Flanders to be lost the first year, which this must have done; 
it being as certain the assistances expected from hence would have 
failed, as that it hath not in itself that which is necessary for its 


defence.” ’— 
‘ His sentiments, therefore, on the projected alliance, coin- 


ciding with the immediate interest of the French government, 
it is no wonder that Barillon should avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity of conciliating his favourable dispositions, as Rouvigny had 
attempted with Lord Russell in a preceding year: and it was no 
easy matter for Sydney to decline altogether the advances of 
a minister, whose country had afforded him an asylum in the 
time of need. The discovery, however, of their intercourse, as 
it appears in Barillon’s correspondence with his sovereign, has 
been hoagie to cast a shade over his character, and bely the in- 
tegrity of his mind. And yet, no evidence has been adduced te 
shew, that he countenanced any one of that ambassador’s pros 
jects, which was hostile to the interest of his own country, or 
avowed a single sentiment inconsistent with his former life. Ba- 
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fillon, indeed, explicitly declares, that, though exposed to suse 
picion from his connection with Lord Sunderland, Sydney’s prin- 
ciples were still unchanged. 

‘ It must, however, be conceded, that the receipt of two sums 
of money, with which Barillon has separately charged him, admits 
not of an easy defence ; though much, no doubt, depends on the 
manner in which such sums were accepted, and the purposes to 
which they were applied. There is, in fact, an essential difference 
between the mercenary hireling who betrays his country, and the 
man who receives money, from a quarter otherwise objectionable, 
at a great national crisis, and solely on a public account. But, whilst 
the demerit of the action arises chiefly from the motives of the 
receiver, no explanatory documents have hitherto appeared: Ba- 
rillon simply charging Sydney with the sums in question, as a part 
of his secret disbursements. The ambassador, indeed, insinuates, 
that, having hitherto given Sydney no more money than had been 
expressly ordered, he had by no means satisfied his demands; but 
should find it easy to engage-him altogether in his master’s interest, 
_ by advancing a still larger sum. : 

‘ As, in estimating the credibility of any single witness, every 
thing turns on the character and situation of the party; without 
disputing the general authenticity of Barillon’s statements, his 
fidelity may be fairly questioned, in a case where he was doubly 
interested to deceive. He might at once be induced to enhance 
the importance of his own services, by including such a man as 
Algernon Sydney amongst his adherents; and to charge, as the 
price of his engagement, sums which had been otherwise appro- 
priated : a suspicion which derives additional weight from two 
passages in the Letters of Madame de Sevigné, where he is said to 
have grown rich in his employ. * 

' € Or, if Sydney received money from this minister, it was 
doubtless for some public purpose, as he is understood to have 
made occasional disbursements among his own inferior partizans. 
Even on this less probable view of the subject, his character may 
be free from stain ; unless it be received as an indisputable maxim, 
that, m resisting the oppression of an arbitrary government, it is 
immoral to accept of foreign aid. In the general conduct of na- 
tions, it has rarely happened, that the best purposes have been 
effected by the exertions of the pure and well-principled alone; 
anda man like Sydney should not be too harshly censured, if, in 
endeavouring to maintain his country’s freedom, he occasionally 





« * © Barillon a fait ici un grand sejour; il’s’en va:—+ son em- 
ploi est admirable cette année ; il mangera cinquante mille francs; 
mais il scait bien od les prendre.”— Lettres de Sevigné, Avril 20. 
1672. 8vo. 1806. ii. 209. | 

‘« Monsieur de Barillon est riche, gras, vieux, a ce qu'il dit, 
et regarde sans énvie la brillante place de M. D’Avaux. I] aime 
la paix et la tranquilité au milieu de ses amis, et de sa famille, dont 
il est content.” Id.’ Mars 21. 1689. vii. 71.’ 
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sought for, or derived assistance from, less disinterested and 
ingenuous minds,’ — 

‘ Of the arrogant pretensions of Barillon, Sydney had been 
long aware ; and, in alluding to his mistaken views of his own 
influence, had spoken of him to Savile in the language of un- 
feigned contempt. ‘ You know,” said he, July jo, 1679, 
« Monsieur de Barillon governs us, if he be not mistaken; but 
he seems not to be so much pleased with that, as to find his em- 
bonpoint increased, by the moistness of our air, by frequently 
clapping his hands upon his thighs, shewing the delight he hath in 
the sharpness of the sound, that testifies the plumpness and hard- 
ness of his flesh; and certainly, if this climate did not nourish 
him better than any other, the hairs of his nose, and nails of his 
fingers, could not grow so fast, as to furnish enough of the one 
to pull out, and of the other to cut off, in all companies, which 
being done, he picks his ears with as good a grace as my Lord 
La.” It is probable, therefore, that Sydney merely tolerated the 
intercourse of this minister, without entering into any of his 
views of policy, as they regarded the interest of France alone.’ 


In 1681, Charles II. convened a parliament at Oxford, 
but found it so decidedly hostile that he dissolved it, and 
issued a declaration or appeal tothe public. ‘The Opposition- 
party sent forth an answer, of which the rough sketch is said 
to have come from the pen of Sydney. From this time 
forwards, the court pursued a course of measures which 
would have induced a less confident man to seek his safety 
in retreat: but, though ‘Lord Shaftesbury set the example by 
withdrawing to Holland in 1682, Sydney laid stress on~this 
circumstance merely as the means of removing an obnoxious 
character, flattering himself that the Oppositionists would 
succeed better without a leader of such doubtful integrity. 
At length the destined end of his career approached, the 
Rye-House Plot affording a pretence to arrest him, which was 
eagerly embraced by the court-party. He was brought 
to trial soon after sentence had been pronounced on Lord 
William Russell; and, though nothing criminal was substan- 
tiated against him, and the principal evidence was derived from 
one who had acted a cowardly and treacherous part, (Lord 
Howard,) he experienced from Judge Jefferies that fate which 
was afterward inflicted on so many innocent men. His 
firmness before the court, and his undaunted deportment on 
the scaffold, are too well known to require description on this 
occasion ; and we need only add that his execution took place 
December 7. 1683, in the 61st year of his age. 

Mr. Meadley concludes his memoirs by observations on 
Sydney’s character and literary compositions; and here we 
must observe that the chief fault of his book, in addition to 
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occasional diffuseness, is the common biographical trespass 
of too frequent a recurrence to panegyric on the object of 
the memoir. It is strange that the writers of lives pay so 
little attention to the example afforded by eminent authors of 
antiquity ; who, from Homer downwards, have certainly ren- 
dered their delineations more interesting by an explicit 
exhibition of defects as well as of good qualities. We all 
know that the great failure of Virgil arises from the faultless 
monotony of his hero. The present volume is not, indeed, 
marked by dull uniformity: but the violent part of Sydney’s 
character appears only incidentally from the complaints of 
others, instead of being, as it ought, frankly and directly re- 
presented by his biographer. In other respects, Mr. Meadley 
has acquitted himself well; giving evidence both of greater 
seabed after facty and of more vigour in his conclusicns, 
than we generallYfind in such compositions. He is a staunch 
Oppositionist, and adheres stedfastly (pp. 13. 33. 86. 89. 150.) 
to his text in every part of his narrative. — A portrait of 
Sydney, prefixed to the volume, appears to exhibit the features 
without the expression of his countenance. 
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Art. VI. A View of the Relations of the Nervous Sysiem, ix 
Health and in Disease, containing Selections from the Dissertation 
to which was adjudged the Jacksonian Prize for the Year 1813, 
with additional Illustrations and Remarks. By Daniel Pring, | 
Surgeon at Bath. 8vo. pp.256. 7s. Boards. Callow. 1815. 


oME of the most abstruse parts of the animal economy are 
the functions of the nervous system, and the relations 
which they bear tu the other powers of the body; and it 
consequently is not an easy task which the author of this 
inquiry has undertaken. In the prosecution of it, he has 
erformed many experiments, and has even not been sparing 
of life when he has conceived that he could illustrate his. 
subject by examining the parts of animals during the vital 
action: — but, in order to profit by an investigation of this 
kind, many requisites must be combined; such as a thorough. 
knowlege of ali that has been previously attempted or accom- 
plished, a clear conception of the nature of the investigation in 
all its parts, a judicious selection of terms as well as an accurate 
employment of them, and, above all, a comprehensive mind, 
capable of embracing the general merits of a question, yet 
cautious in drawing inferences from partial or insulated facts. 
We must now endeavour to determine how far these cha-. 

racteristics apply to Mr. Pring and his publication. 
The 
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The work is divided into three sections, 1st, on the natural 
Structure, Faculties, and Relations of Nerves; 2dly, on the 
Diseases of Nerves; and 3dly, on the Effects of the external In- 


juries of Nerves. The first section consists of nine subdivisions, 


in which the different properties and functions of nerves and 
their relations to the other organs are respectively considered. 
After a few observations on the structure of these bodies, a 
reference to Sir E. Home’s experiments concerning their re- 
traction’ ‘on’ — divided, and a brief account of Meyer’s 
experiments on their re-production, we enter on the more 
abstruse subject of the connection of nerves with their centres. 
The author mentions the opinion which is most generally en- 
tertained on this point, that the brain is the common seat of 
sensation, and that the office of the nerves is to convey im- 
pressions from the extremities to this organ. On this doctrine 
he makes many remarks, but he comes at length to the 
same conclusion, and rests in it as the most natural and correct 
deduction from the phenomena. 

The mode in which sensations excited in the nerves are 
conveyed to the brain is an intricate question, which has fre- 
quently exercised the ingenuity of metaphysicians and phy- 
siologists, but has always hitherto eluded their comprehension. 
Mr. Pring is not, however, deterred from the inquiry; and, 
having stated the two opinions which alone are intitled to any 
degree of attention, —the one that a subtile principle is super- 
added to the nervous matter, and the other that the particles 
of the nervous matter itself act as the medium of conveyance, 
—he says that the former idea appears to him to be con- 
firmed, and the latter refuted, by various facts which he 
relates in detail. We do not think that these facts can be 
gee as perfectly convincing; and, if we agree with 

r. Pring in abandoning the doctrine of vibrations, we appre- 
hend that the rejection of this hypothesis does not necessarily 
establish that of the nervous fluid, which is encumbered with 
at least equal difficulties and contradictions. 

In the fifth article, on ‘ the Relation between Nerves,’ the 
subject of nervous sympathy is discussed, and Mr. P. attempts 
to illustrate it by experiments on living animals: but we do . 
not think that any new light is thrown on it. — * The Relation 
of Nerves with the Heart’ is considered at some length; and 
the question is minutely examined, whether the motion of the 
heart be immediately dependent on the nervous influence, or 
whether the heart acts from its inherent power. Many well 
attested facts are related, of monstrous or imperfect animals, 
who were either entirely without a brain or had one of an un. 
usual or defective structure, and yet no deficiency was observ- 
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able in the action of the sanguiferous vessels. Experiments 
have also been made which seem still more directly to confirm 
this conclusion: yet there are other experiments, of perhaps 
equal credit and authority, which have an opposite tendency, 
and appear to establish the existence of a necessary connection 
between the powers-of the nervous system and the heart. 
The author concludes with summing up the evidence that has 
been offered on both sides: but we cannot add that the result 
of his inquiries confers any additional certainty on it, or 
removes any of the difficulties in which it has so long been 
involved. ‘The following sentence, which finishes the chapter, 
presents a fair specimen of the state of the controversy. 
¢ We perceive by this analysis, that much has been attempted 
for the understanding of the mode of the action of the heart; 
that some of the particulars which have been investigated are 
still undetermined ; and that many more remain which have 
not yet been submitted to the test of experimental inquiry.’ 

The ‘ Relation of Nerves with the Arteries’ constitutes the 
subject of a long chapter; which, like the preceding, contains 
much discussion on several controverted points, statements 
of facts, and an account of some original experiments. 
On the whole, however, we must say that but little appears 
to be gained by all the labour that is bestowed; the language 
employed is deficient in accuracy; and there seems to be a 
want of that discrimination in the mind of the writer which 
is alone calculated to enlighten an obscure subject. We shall 
make a quotation from the concluding part of this chapter, in 
which Mr. Pring developes his peculiar ideas respecting the 
theory of inflammation. 


‘ The direct results of that cause of inflammation by which its 
actions are commenced are: 

¢ rst. The government of the caliber and action of vessels, 

‘ 2d. The maintainance or destruction of their cohesion. 

‘ 3d. The communication of an influence affecting the secre- 
tions. 

‘ 4th. The direction of every ending, which is not dependent 
upon hydraulical processes, of which latter no other occurs to me 
at present, but the ending in resolution. But the efficiency in this 
case is secondary, and it is not the only one. 

‘ sth. The absorbents are influenced by the same cause; in 
consonance with a function which is peculiar to them, they remove 
the structure which is destroyed by the modification of life con- 
nected with the nerves, zn a ratio to tts decomposition: other effects 
may arise from the state of these vessels, but it is unnecessary to 
enumerate them. 

‘ 6th. All the kinds of inflammation, and all the phenomena 
they display, are dependent upon chemico-hydraulic agencies ; to 
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which a directing principle of life, under a preternatural condition, 
is superadded. This is a fundamental proposition, and one from 
which a more systematic inquiry might properly originate. 

¢ »th. The chemical and hydraulical changes are subordinate ; 
being regulated by a modified identity of life, as they are governed 
in health, whether with respect to the fluids, or the consolidated 
textures, by a natural identity of the same principle. 

‘ 8th. The methanical appearances are principally governed by 
an hydraulic operation: the chemical processes are intermediate : 
the function of the nerves also respects affinities, which are vastly 
complicated. 

‘ oth. Pain results from a modified function of the nerves, and 
is not dependent upon distention: this is proved by the pain 
which accompanies the first access of inflammation in any part of 
the cellular structure of the penis (as well as by many other 
facts), where distention by blood is not so great as is at other times 
sustained without pain. 

‘ roth. The generation of heat. That an actual generation of heat 
on the surface may take place, independent of the contiguity of red 
blood, is proved by this frequent fact, namely, that persons, pale 
and emaciated, reduced perhaps, as by hemorrhage from the 
lungs, to the last stage of life, may be affected with a dry and 
burning skin. If the temperature of the surface in such cases 
depended upon the greater contiguity of red blood, in consequence 
of its being urged into the extreme vessels, this condition of the 
vessels, in a subject whose skin is almost transparent, should be 
indicated by redness: on the contrary, I have observed it pale, 
and yet very hot; which proves that some order of the structure 
of the skin, or rather the principle allied to it, is capable of 
assuming a condition under which there will be a generation of 
heat, independent of a derivation of caloric from blood, unusually 
contiguous to the surface.’ 


The second section treats on the Diseases of the Nerves, and 
contains two divisions, Tic Douloureux, and the Tumors of 
Nerves. A case of tic douloureux is detailed, in which, after 
a variety of remedies had been employed without advantage, 
the operation of dividing the nerve was performed with 
decisive benefit. It was suspected, however, that the cure 
would not be permanent; which, it was supposed, might de- 
pend on the tendency of the nerve to unite at the divided 
part, and thus resume not only its natural powers but even 
all its former morbid tendencies; and from this consider- 
ation the author was induced to propose that compression by 
a ligature should be substituted for the division of the part. 
Some experiments were then instituted for ascertaining the 
effects of ligatures: but the results did net appear favourable 
to the proposed operation. The ensuing paragtaph con- 
tains the substance of the author’s general conclusion on 
the subject: 
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‘ Does there then remain, it will be inquired, a probable re- 
source for intercepting permanently the central communication of 


nerves, without the knowledge of which, the practice of surgery,” 


in regard to this system, must remain defective? To this question 
I reply that I am acquainted with none; unless it should. be 
found in some modification of the preceding attempts, or unless 
it should be indicated by this proposal, namely, to remove @ 
portion (as half an inch) of the nerve, and unite the contiguous 
surfaces, one of which was above, and the other below, the 
course of the nerve, by an exclusive pressure, operating speci- 
fically upon the parts between the extremities of the nerve. 
As the union of the surfaces (if they could be made to unite) 
would take place sooner than the reproduction of the nerve; 
the adjoining structures may thus be made a septum, by. which 
the re-establishment of the continuity of the nerve would be 
prevented, as long as this interposition might remain.’ 


The section on the external Injuries of Nerves includes two 
articles, on the Inflammation of Nerves, and on the Injuries of 
Nerves producing Spasms. This chapter is in the same style 
with the former parts of the work: it contains much theoret- 
ical discussion, with some new facts and experiments: but 
we discern in general the same marks of inaccurate reasoning, 
of vagueness in the expressions, and of obscurity in the ideas, 
to which we have already adverted. — The volume concludes 
with 33 general propositions, which are intended to exhibit 
an abstract of the author’s physiological doctrines. They 
are too long for quotation, and indeed they do not appear to 
tend much to the advancement of the science: many of 
them are of a metaphysical cast; and, if put into plain 
language, they would approach nearly to the Stahlian doctrine, 
which was fashionable about a century ago. 





Arr. VII. Edinburgh Fugitive Pieces ; with Letters, containing 
» a Comparative View of the Modes of Living, Arts, Commerce, 

Literature, Manners, &c. of Edinburgh, at different Periods. 
- By the late William Creech, Esq. F.R.S. Edin. To which is 
ereixed an Account of his Life. 8vo. pp.372. 12s. Boards. 
~‘Longman and Co. &c. 1815. : 


Ew persons who have attended the progress of modern 
- Scotch literature can be unacquainted with the name of 
Creech: by whom so many of its productions were ushered 
into the world, and who was himself a contributor to the 
press, in various ways. The world has now lost this respect- 
able member of society; and the present volume supplies us 
- with an account of his life, and a re-publication (with ad- 
ditions) 
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ditions) of his Fugitive Pieces, which first appeared in 1791, 
and were very briefly noticed in our xith Vol. N.S. p. 225. 
William Creech was born at Edinburgh, 21st April 1745. 
Having lost his father during infancy, the friends of the 
family placed him at the excellent school of Mr. Barclay in 
Dalkeith, where he continued until the period for entering 
him at the University of his native city. Soon after his re- 
moval thither, with a view to medical studies, he became 
acquainted in the family of Mr. Kincaid the king’s printer ; 
attached himself as an out-door apprentice to the concern ; 
and, having behaved very satisfactorily during the earl 
part of his servitude, was received, on his mother’s death in 
i764, as an inmate in the house. After the expiration of 
his indentures in 1766, he went to serve as journeyman in 
London, and was sent during the following year for commer- 
cial purposes to Amsterdam and to Paris: whence he returned 
to Edinburgh in 1768, well accomplished both for his profes- 
sional and his personal station. In May 1771, Mr. Kincaid 
separated from his old partner, (Mr. Bell,) took Mr. Creech into 
partnership, and, after two years, withdrew from business 
altogether, resigning under liberal conditions his entire 
trade to Mr. Creech: who from that time carried it on for 
forty years with eminent spirit and success. As a printer, 
publisher, and bookseller, his name has countersigned the 
passports of celebrity for various authors of his instructed 
and instructing country. — Attached to the politics of the 
court-party, and to those of Mr. Dundas in particular, 
Mr. Creech became in 1782 a zealous opponent of the coali- 
tion-ministry ; and his first literary effort was a political squib, 
which consisted of a string of eleven resolutions, purporting 
to have emanated from a meeting of respectable citizens at 
Edinburgh. No such meeting had been convened, no such 
citizens had assembled, no we resolutions had passed; not- 
withstanding which, Mr. Creech advertized them without 
scruple in the various public news-papers. In this part of the 
island, we should not class this political hoax within the limits 
of gentlemanly hostility. The forgery of public documents 
has in it a contempt of veracity that is peculiarly pernicious ; 
and, though it is here stated to have been highly successful in 
checking the addresses of the adverse party, it is clearly of 
immoral example. — As a citizen, Mr. Creech was meritori- 
ously active in various circumstances; he promoted the insti- 
tution of a Chamber of Commerce, to which he acted as 
secretary; he was president of a Society for Propagating 
Christian Knowlege in Scotland; he was an elder of the 
Presbyterian kirk, a member of the corporation of Edinburgh, 
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and attained in 1811 the office of Lord Provost. He died at 
the age of seventy, in January 1815.— His conversation is 
said to have been highly gratifying to those who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance, and was especially rich in literary 
anecdote. He had received at his tavle and had corresponded 
with so many authors, that he might well have rivalled Mr. 
Nichols in the accumulation of personal details and private 
memorials of the celebrated. 

The works here collected, however, are not of a very 
elevated rank. Among them, the best are Letters containing 
a comparative View of Edinburgh in 1763 and in 1783: yet 


_even these are drawn up with a locality of detail and a trivial 


minuteness, which render them less interesting than other 
similar contrasts of the last age with the present. We will 
give a short extract. 


‘ In 1763 — People of fashion dined at two o'clock, or a little 
after it ;— business was attended to in the afternoon. ‘t was a 
common practice to lock the shops at one o'clock, and to-epen 
them after dinner at two. ; | 

* In 1783 — People of fashion, and of the middle rank, dined a. 
four or five o’clock : no business was done in the afternoon, dinner 
of itself having become a very serious business. 

‘ In 1763 — Wine was seldom seen, or, in a small quantity, at 
the tables of the middle rank of people. 

‘ In 1791 — Every tradesman in decent circumstances presents 
wine after dinner; and many in plenty and variety. * 

‘ In 1763 —It was the fashion for gentlemen to attend the 
drawing rooms of the ladies in the afternoons, to drink tea, and to 
mix in the society and conversation of the women. 

‘ In 1783 — The drawing-rooms were totally deserted; invit- 
ations to tea in the afternoon were given up; and the only oppor- 
tunity gentlemen had of being in ladies’ company, was when they 
happened to mess together at dinner or supper; and even then, an 
impatience was sometimes shewn till the ladies retired. Card 
parties, after a long dinner, — and also after a late supper, — were 

equent. 

‘ In 1763 — It was fashionable to go to church, and people were 
interested about religion. Sunday was strictly observed by all 
ranks as a day of devotion; and it was disgraceful to bé seen on 
the strects during the time of public worship. Families attended 


chureh; with their children and servants; and family-worship was 
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¢°* In 1708 —The year of the Union, 288,336 barrels of two- 
-penny ale paid duty. 

‘ In 1720— 520,478 barrels paid duty. 

‘ In 1784 —97,577% barrels paid duty. 

‘ This is a striking proof of the decrease of malt liquor, and of 
the consequent increase of the use of wine, and spirituous liquors.’ 
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frequent. The collections at the church doors, for the poor, 
amounted yearly to 1500]. and upwards. : 

‘ In 1783 — Attendance on church was greatly neglected, and 
pereeeny by the men. Sunday was by many made a day of re- 

axation; and young people were allowed to stroll about at all 
hours. Families thought it ungenteel to take their domestics to 
church with them: the streets were far from being void of people 
in the time of public worship; and, in the evenings, were fre- 
quently loose ated riotous ; particularly owing to bands of apprentice 
boys and young lads. Family-worship was almost disused. The 
collections at the church doors for the poor had fallen to 1odol. 

‘ In 1791 — The collections at the church doors had risen to 
12001. * 

‘ N.B. The collections above mentioned respect the esta- 
blished churches of the city only. — There are many chapels and 
meetings of different persuasions not included. 

‘ In no respect were the manners of 1763 and 1783 more re- 
markable than in the decency, dignity, and delicacy of the one 
period, compared with the looseness, dissipation, and licentiousness 
of the other. Many people ceased to blush at what would formerly 
have been reckoned a crime. 

‘ In 1763 — Masters took charge of their apprentices, and kept 
them under their eye in their own houses. 

‘ In 1783-— Few masters would receive apprentices to stay 
in their houses, and yet from them an important part of suc- 
ceeding society is to be formed. If they attended their hours of 
business, masters took no farther charge. The rest of their time 
might be passed (as too frequently happens) in vice and de- 
bauchery; hence they become idle, insolent, and dishonest. In 
1791, the practice had become still more prevalent. Reformation 
of manners must begin in families to be general or effectual. 

‘ * It may be mentioned here, as a curious fact, that, for more 
than half of this century, one of the smallest churches in Edin- 
burgh + has collected more money for the poor, at the time of 
dispensing the sacrament, than eight other churches did upon the 
same occasion in 1783. 

‘ With the best intention, a Sunday evening’s sermon (by the 
ministers of Edinburgh in rotation) was instituted for the instruc- 
tion of servants, who might have been detained from public worship 
during the day; but this, it is said, has been perverted by many 
to bad purposes, and made an excuse for idleness and vice. 

‘ There is another evening sermon, for the common people, 
supported by private subscriptions, which, it is said, has been at- 
tended with beneficial effects, owing to the care and attention of 
the managers. 

‘ There are two other Sunday-evening lectures, —one in the 
Chapel of Ease, —and one in the Gaelic Chapel ;— in this last the 
service is in the Erse language for Highlanders.’ 


‘ + The Tolbooth Church.’ 3 
Rev. Jung, 1816. N ‘In 
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‘ In 1791 — The wages to journeymen in every profession were 

eatly raised since 1763, and disturbances frequently happened 

or a still further increase. Yet many of them riot on hondey, are 
idle all Monday, and can afford to do this on five days’ labour.’ 


A strange satire on Rousseau’s Heloise occurs, in the form 
of a chapter from the Bible: but it displays neither wit nor 
liberality, nor taste. Several letters against Sabbath-break- 
ing attest the religious turn of the author: but we think that 
he classes some innocent recreations under prohibited customs. 
The abridgement of a sermon on “ Man is born to trouble” 
does not originate with Mr. Creech. — The subsequent paper, 
intitled Genteel Economy, is characteristic : 

‘ A certain lady, whose taste is equal to her economy, was 
under the necessity of asking a friend to dinner ; the following is 
a bill of fare, and the expence of each dish, which was found on 
the carpet: 


d. 
‘At top» two herrings, - - - I 
Middle, one ounce and a half of butter. melted, of 
Bottom, three mutton-chops, cut thin, - 2 


One side, one pound of small potatoes, - 
On the other side, pickled cabbage, - 
Fish removed, two a oa plenty of crumbs, - 
Mutton removed, French roll boiled for pudding, 
Parsley for garnish, - - - 
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‘ The dinner was served up on china, looked light, tasty, and 
pretty — the table small, and the dishes well proportioned. 

‘ We hope each new married lady will keep this as a lesson; it 
is worth knowing how to serve up seven dishes, consisting of a 
dish of fish, joint of mutton, couple of fowls, pudding, vegetables, 
~ and sauce, for seven-pence.’ 

Some specimens of poetry are interspersed among the 

prose-works, of which the following epigram appears to us 
the best : 


‘ To a Gentleman who complained of having lost his Gold Watch. 


‘ Fret not, my friend, or peevish say 

Your fate is worse than common ; 

For Gold takes wings and flies away, 
And Time will stay for no man.’ 

To the personal acquaintance of Mr. Creech, and to a 
nation peculiarly fond of voluminous biographic memorials, 
this book. may be welcome: but we do not anticipate for it 
any popularity of circulation in the southern metropolis of 
Great Britain. The parts which seem worthiest of preserv- 
ation are the letters of other persons comprehended in the 
correspondence. 
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Art. VIII. Bertram ; or the Castle‘of St. Aldobrand ; a Tragedy, 
in Five Acts. By the Rev. R.C. Maturin. Third Edition. 
8vo. 48.6d. Murray. 1816. 

WE have been induced, on several occasions, to suggest 

to our theatrical writers some degree of caution in 

their choice of a model for dramatic composition : — we 
have recalled to their neglectful notice the works of authors, 
whose style and manner would be a much more appropriate 
object of imitation by our present poets than those of still 
older bards; — we ‘fon recommended, in a word, the 
regular and touching melody of a Rowe, or the simple and 
energetic tenderness of an Otway, as safer objects of ambition 
to their followers than the daring and peculiar phraseology of 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries. In this age of the wild 
and the wonderful, such a recommendation will probably be 
liable to many cavils: but, without here entering into the 
various strong reasons which we could adduce in its favour, 
we shall merely state the fact that, as most of the imitations of 
the older school have entirely failed, it is time in common 
prudence to have recourse to the best examples of the new 
academy, as the guides and directors of our steps in the 
arduous pursuit ,of dramatic excellence. We shall briefly 
notice some of the numerous advantages which we conceive 
would result from such a plan, in the course of our remarks 
on the tragedy before us: but we have one other preliminary 
observation to offer. 

An accusation is brought against our English theatre by 
Richardson, in one of his novels, which must be allowed great 
force by the reflecting reader. His objection is to the want 
of moral effect in many of our most popular plays; and it 
seems scarcely possible to disagree with the following propo- 
sitions; which we would add to the remarks of Richardson: 
that, in the first place, much is to be found in and -about 
every theatre that tends to lessen the good which may be 
derived from witnessing the exhibition of the purest and 
noblest dramas; and that, therefore, a dramatic writer, 
with such “ appliances and means to boot” as he has ‘to 
effect mischief, ought to be particularly careful how he saps 
the foundation of moral principle by exciting undue com- 
passion for worthless characters, of unjust admiration of 
fierce and unchristian qualities. It is by far the most dan- 
gerous symptom in the literary taste of the day, because it is a 
symptom obviously connected with the tone of moral feeling, 
that our most popular poems, of all kinds, can yet be popular, 
while they deeply interest us for the most abandoned charac- 
ters of both sexes; arid that every crinié in the decalogue 
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should have been enveloped in some attributes of undefined 

andeur and mysterious sublimity, which, whatever may be 
said to palliate the design of the describer, must in the de- 
scription leave a pernicious impression on the unformed and 
youthful understanding. The immediate consciousness of 
many of our readers will, we are convinced, bear us out in 
our assertion ; and, while it would be invidious to particularize 
instances, the argument can lose nothing, from that omission, 
with any person who is conversant with the literature of the 
times. The character of Milton’s Satan seems, indeed, to 
have been the model of the hero of many of our favourite 
compositions; and we are persuaded that, when this is not so 
obviously the case in the whole outline, there are yet shades 
in almost all of the pictures to which we allude in which the 
resemblance may be traced with more or less fidelity. It is 
not, perhaps, so distinct in the false feelings and perverted 
reasonings of that German sensibility which ‘“ sicklied o’er 
the land” some years ago: but still, when we recollect the 
splendour thrown over adultery in some cases and stealin 
in others, and over uncontrouled and selfish or suicidal 
passions in all, we cannot be at a loss in finding the source 
to which we must trace the original. 

We are sorry to be obliged to apply some portion of both 
of our introductory observations to the tragedy of * Bertram,’ 
of which, as aeted at Drury-Lane, we have heard so much 
praise. ‘The language of this play, indeed, if not an imita- 
tion of the older models which we have noticed as dangerous 
to their copyists, is yet marked by many of the faults of the 
school in question : —it is strained, inverted, and bombastic 
on many occasions. ‘The versification, also, is often rough 
and imperfect ; and a want of keeping, of harmonious colour- 
ing, and, we fear, of just design, is visible throughout. We 
are far from meaning that the author did not as fully intend to 
produce a perfectly moral composition, as he did to produce a 
perfectly poetical composition: but we think that we have 
assigned the reasons of his having failed to accomplish these 

reat objects, in the remarks which we have made above, and 
in their partial application to the present drama. With this 
caution, we shall proceed in the examination of a work which 
has certainly considerable merit; which in some scenes power- 
fully excites our interest, and in others, of a more gentle 
nature, draws forth the proofs of sympathy which are most 
welcome to any author of an appeal to our passions. 

The play opens with a thunder-storm and a shipwreck. It 
was scarcely possible, perhaps, to avoid some little plagiarism 
from * The Tempest” in the management of such jncidents 
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at the opening of a drama; and if, with Mr. Maturin, 
when 





: in the hollow pauses of the storm 
We heard their perishing cries,’ 


we were inclined to add an exclamation to the passage, and te 
say, 
«* Oh the cry did knock 
Against my very heart! Poor souls! they perish’d,” 


we ought rather to praise his forbearance for not following 
more closely, than to censure him for the imitation which is 
observable. 

A stranger is then brought in, as rescued from the storm. 
He is of a most gloomy and fearful appearance, and gives ne 
sign of any earthly emotion, until he hears that he is thrown on 
shore near the castle of Lord Aldobrand, adjoining to the 
convent of St. Anselm in Sicily. The scene then changes 
from this convent, where it had opened, to the castle ; and, 
after some parley of attendants, the Lady Imogine is intro- 
duced looking at a picture; which picture, from some allusions 
and expressions of an unhappy oh pe we are led to conceive 
does not belong to her husband the Lord of Aldobrand. 
The lady soon betrays her grief to her confidante Clotilda ; 
declaring that, although the wedded wife of another, she is 
and long has been in love with Bertram, who is now an 
exile from his country, and has dealt ‘ with desperate men in 
desperate ways.’ Such is the heroine, and such is the hero, of 
the play before us. The declaration of this guilty passion is 
made at first under the form of a story told of another person, 
but at the end of it the confession is thus completed : 


‘ Clot. Hast thou e’er seen the dame? I pray thee, paint her. 
‘ Imo. They said her cheek of youth was beautiful 
Till withering sorrow blanched the bright rose there — 
And I have heard men swear her form was fair ; 
But grief did lay his icy finger on it, 
And chilled it to a cold and joyless statue. 
Methought she carolled blithely in her youth, 
As the couched nestling trills his vesper lay, 
But song and smile, beauty and melody, 
And youth and happiness are gone from her. 
Perchance — even as she is — he would not scorn her 
If he could know her — for, for him she’s changed ; 
She is much altered — but her heart — her heart. 
‘ Clot. I would I might behold that wretched lady, 
In all her sad and waning loveliness. 


‘ Imo. Thou would’st not deem her wretched — outward eyes 
Would hail her happy. 
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/ 
They've decked her form in purple and in pall. 
When she goes forth, the thronging vassals kneel, 
And bending pages bear her footcloth well — 
No eye beholds that lady in her bower, 
That is her hour of joy, for then she weeps, 
Nor does her husband hear. 

* Clot. Sayst thou her husband ? — 

How could she wed, she who did love so well ? 

‘ Imo. How could she wed! What could I do but wed — 
Hast seen the sinking fortunes of thy house — 
Hast felt the gripe of bitter shameful want — 
Hast seen a father on the cold cold earth, 

Hast read his eye of silent agony, 

That asked relief, but would not look reproach 
Upon his child unkind — 

I would have wed disease, deformity, 

Yea, griped Death's grisly form to ‘scape from it — 
And yet some sorcery was wrought on me, 

For earlier things do seem as yesterday, 

But, I’ve no recollection of the hour 

They gave my hand to Aldobrand. 


* Clot. Blessed saints — 
And was it thou indeed ? 
‘ Imo. I am that wretch — 


The wife of a most noble, honoured lord — 
The mother of a babe whose smiles do stab me — 
But thou art Bertram’s still, and Bertram’s ever! 
© (Striking her heart.)’ 

The crew in the vessel with Bertram (for he is the —— 
and the secret is easily guessed,) were not all lost, as at first 
supposed ; and, having reached the land, they are received in 
the castle of St. Aldobrand by the hospitable lady in the ab- 
sence of her lord. Bertram has betrayed his horrible pur- 
poses of revenge against that nobleman to the Prior of the 
convent; who, we think, ought to have taken some immediate 
steps to frustrate a design so plainly avowed, although by an 
apparent madman. ‘This scene occurs in the second act, and 
a moon-light walk by Imogine on the ramparts follows. She 
is soon joined by Bertram, and a recognition takes place; in 
which the lady pleads the necessity of marrying Aldobrand to 
assist her father in his poverty. Bertram had only known 
Aldobrand as’ his public accuser and enemy before this 


interview. 


‘ Imo. To save a famishing father did I wed. 
‘ Ber. I will not curse her — but the hoarded vengeance — 
* Imo. Aye-——curse and consummate the horrid spell, 
For broken-hearted, in despairing hour 
With every omen dark and dire I wedded — 
Some ministering demon mocked the robed priest, ‘Wa 
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With some dark spell, not holy vow they bound me, 
Full were the rites of horror and despair, 
They wanted but — the zeal of Bertram’s curse. 

‘ Ber. (not heeding her) 
— Talk of her father — could a father love thee 
As I have loved? — The veriest wretch on earth 
Doth cherish in some corner of his heart, 
Some thought that makes that heart a sanctuary 
For pilgrim dreams in midnight-hour to visit, 
And weep and worship there. 
— And such thou wert to me — and thou art lost. 
— What was her father? could a father’s love 
Compare with mine ? — In want, and war, and peril, 
Things that would thrill the hearer’s blood to tell of, 
My heart grew human when I thought of thee — 
Imogine would have shuddered for my danger — 
Imogine would have bound my leechless wounds — 
Imogine would have sought my nameless corse, 
And known it well—and she was wedded —wedded— 
— Was there no name in hell’s dark catalo 
To brand thee with, but mine immortal foe’s ?—— 
And did I ’scape from war, and want, and famine 
To perish by the falsehood of a woman ? 

‘ Imo. Oh spare me, —Bertram — oh preserve thyself —~ 

‘ Ber. A despot’s vengeance, a false country’s curses, 
The spurn of menials whom this hand had fed — 

In my heart’s steeled pride I shook them off, 
As the bayed lion from his hurtless hide 
Shakes his pursuers’ darts—across their path— 
One dart alone took aim, thy hand did barb it. 

‘ Imo. He did not hear my father’s cry — Oh heaven — 
Nor food, nor fire, nor raiment, and his child 
Knelt madly to the hungry walls for succour 
E’er her wrought brain could bear the horrid thought, 
Or wed with him — or — see thy father perish. 

‘ Ber. Thou tremblest lest I curse thee, tremble not — 
Though thou hast made me, woman, very wretched — 
Though thou hast made me—but I will not curse thee — 
Hear the last prayer of Bertram’s broken heart, 

That heart which thou hast broken, not his foes! — 
Of thy rank wishes the full scope be on thee — 
May pomp and pride shout in thine addered path 
Till Po shalt feel and sicken at their hollowness — 
May he thou’st wed, be kind and generous to thee 
Til thy wrung heart, stabb’d by’his noble fondness 
Writhe in detesting consciousness of falsehood ~ 
May thy babe’s smile speak daggers to that mother 
Who cannot love the father of fiee child, 
And in the bright blaze of the festal hall, 
When vassals kneel, and kindred smile around thee, 
May ruined Bertram’s pledge hiss in thine ear — 
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Joy to the proud dame * of {it. Aldobrand — 
While his cold corse doth bleach beneath her towers. 

‘ Imo. (detaining him) Stay. 

‘ Ber. No. 

‘ Imo. Thou hast a dagger. 

* Ber. Not for woman. — 

* Imo. ( flinging herself on the ground) 

It was my prayer to die in Bertram’s presence, 
But not by words like these -— 
‘ Ber. (turning back) —on the cold earth! 
—I do forgive thee from my inmost soul — 
( The child of Imogine rushes in and clings to her.) 

‘ Child. Mother. 

‘ Ber. (eagerly snatching up the child) 

God bless thee, child — Bertram hath kissed thy child. 

(He rushes out, Clotilda enters gazing after him in terror, and 
goes to afford relief to Imogine. ) 

. The curtain drops.’ 

Act iii. introduces Aldobrand to the audience. He is a 
husband greatly to be pitied: brave, generous, open-hearted; 
and altogether of a superior cast to the Altamont of * The Fair 
Penitent.” Of the Lady Imogine, we cannot say any thing 
much more favourable in fact, although her language is deli- 
cate indeed compared to that of Calista. — After having come 


_ to make confession to the Prior, (who has thus the fairest 


opportunity of communicating to her his fears of Bertram, 
now known to him as the captain of a gang of robbers,) Imo- 


. gine accedes to an appointment with her paramour, for a last 


znterview, on the ramparts of the castle, that very evening ; 
and, although her child (who is used as a most unconscionable 
clap-trap, and comes in on every occasion, yet never effec- 
tually,) interrupts them with the news of his father’s return, 
she still perseveres in her resolution to keep this guilty ap- 
pointment, and goes off exclaiming, 
* My boy! my boy! thy image will protect me.’ 
The protection, however, which the lady promised herself 
at the conclusion of the third act, is found perfectly vain be- 
fore the commencement of the fourth; and, having said this, 
we have said enough to condemn an incident which has un- 
fitted several older dramas for the stage ; —which here takes 
place with too little preparative excuse, too little labour of 
seduction; —and which is also followed by too rapid conse- 
quences in its effect on the mind of Imogine. 
The interview between Aldobrand and his wife is necessaril 

one of the most really touching scenes in the play, and the 





* This denomination of Imogine occurs with unpleasing 
frequency. Rev. | 
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subsequent passage is in that smoother and gentler style which 
we could wish to see a greater favourite with the public, or 
rather which we so earnestly advise our writers to adopt. We 
have had enough of the thunderbolts and blunderbusses of 
poetical composition, and really sigh for a little natural repose 
and refreshment. We wish, in a word, for a larger mixture 
of pity, and less of terror, in the sensations which our poets 
are desirous of exciting. 








¢ Ald. Why art thou thus, my Imogine, my love ? 
In foriner happier hours thy form and converse 
Had, like thy lute, that gracious melancholy 
Whose most sad sweetness is in tune with joy — 
Perchance I’ve been to thee a rugged mate — 
My soldier’s mood is all too lightly chafed — 
But when the gust hath spent its short-liv’d fury, 
I bowed before thee with a child’s submission, 
And wooed thee with a weeping tenderness. 
‘ Imo. (after much agitation) Be generous, and stab me — 
‘ Ald. Why is this ? 
I have no skill in woman’s changeful moods, 
Tears without grief and smiles without a joy — 
My days have passed away ‘mid war and toil — 
The grinding casque hath worn my locks of youth ; 
Beshrew its weight, it hath ploughed furrows there, 
Where time ne'er drove its share — mine heart’s sole wish 
Is to sit down in peace among its inmates — 
To see mine home for ever bright with smiles, 
*Mid thoughts of past, and blessed hopes of future, 
Glide through the vacant hours of waning life — 
Then die the blessed death of aged honour, 
Grasping thy hand of faith, and fixing on thee 
Eyes that, though dim in death, are bright with love. 
‘ Imo. Thou never wilt — thou never wilt on me — 
Ne’er erred the prophet heart that grief inspired 
Though joy’s illusions mock their votarist — 
I’m dying, Aldobrand, a malady 
Preys on my heart, that medicine cannot reach, 
Invisible and cureless — look not on me 
With looks of love, for then it stings me deepest ~ 
When I am cold, when my pale sheeted corse 
Sleeps the dark sleep no venomed tongue can wake 
List not to evil thoughts of her whose lips 
Have then no voice to plead — 
Take to thine arms some honourable dame, 
(Blessed will she be within thine arms of honour) 
And — if he dies not on his mother’s grave — 
Still love my boy as if that mother lived. 
‘ Ald. Banish such gloomy dreams — 
‘Tis solitude that makes thee speak thus sadly — 
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No longer shalt thou pine in lonely halls. 
Come to thy couch, my love— 
‘ Imo. Stand off — unhand me, — 
Forgive me, oh my husband ; 
I have a vow —a solemn vow is on me — 
And black perdition gulf my perjured soul 
If I ascend the bed of peace and honour 
Till that 
* Ald. ’Till what? 
‘ Imo. My penance is accomplished. 
* Ald. Nay, Heav'n forefend I should disturb thy orisons — 
The reverend prior were fittest counsellor — 
Farewell ! — but in the painful hour of penance 
Think upon me, and spare thy tender frame. 
‘ Imo. And dost thou leave me with such stabbing kindness ? 
‘ Ald. (to Clotilda who goes out) Call to my page 
To bring the torch and light me to my chamber — 
‘ Imo. (with a sudden impulse falling on her knees) 
Yet, ere thou goest, forgive me, oh my husband — 
‘ Ald. Forgive thee !— What ? 
‘ Imo. Oh, we do all offend — 
There’s not a day of wedded life, if we 
Count at its close the little, bitter sum 
Of thoughts and words, and looks unkind and froward, 
Silence that chides and woundings of the eye — 
But prostrate at each other’s feet, we should 
Each night forgiveness ask — then what should I ? 
‘ Ald. (not hearing the last words) Why take it freely ; 
I well may pardon, what I ne’er have felt. 
‘ Imo. ( ene sne him on her knees, and kissing his hand) 
Dost thou forgive me from thine inmost soul — 
God bless thee, oh, God bless thee 
* Ald. Farewell — mine eyes grow heavy, thy sad talk 
Hath stolen a heaviness upon my spirits — 
I will unto my solitary couch — Farewell.’ 


In the next scene, Bertram revisits Imogine, and tells her 
that he has determined to murder-her husband. Indeed, we 
find throughout this play the frankest communication of the 
most guilty intentions, and yet no effectual means are taken to 
prevent their execution. The lady expresses the most virtuous 
horror at this dreadful declaration: but, unluckily, Lord Al- 
dobrand, who had set out for the convent to welcome the 
knights of St. Anselm on their arrival from the wars, is pre- 
vented from reaching it by the overflowing of a rivulet, and 
opportunely returns to be stabbed by Bertram. 

In the fifth act, we have a procession of the knights of 
St. Anselm, and an opportunity is given for much splendid 
spectacle: but the festive scene is shortly interrupted by the 
dreadful appearance of Imogine; who rushes in with her hair 
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dishevelled, her dress stained with blood, and her child at- 
tending her.— We cannot help thinking that the scenes of 
her madness which follow, with the exception of some very 
moving speeches, are too ‘ wild and wonderful,” too raving, 
or rather too violently raving, to melt us with any recollections 
of Ophelia or Belvidera; and when in her despair she ex- 
claims, ‘ They’ve left me—all things leave me,’ &c. &c. 
and her child replies, ‘ I will not leave thee,’—we turn 
away with incredulity from this improbable style of speech in 
a child, and reprove an author who is capable of better things 
for begging our compassion by such common-place appeals to 
a sentiment too noble to be roused by any but noble means.— 
The lady rushes out with the child. 

Bertram is next discovered in a room in the castle, sittix 
alone with the dead body of the murdered Aldobrand ; Ai. 
this we conceive to be sufficient for the taste of those who have 
even * supped their full of horrors.” He comes forth to the 
Prior and the knights; and, after some dreadful parley, iin 
which they are afraid to seize him, he yields to them, ‘ sublime 
in guilt,’ (as the author describes him,) and is led off, we sup~ 
pose, for the purposes of execution. He then passes through 
the wood where Imogine also has been sitting with a dead body 
(that of her child) in a cave, and she appears in the most 
frantic state of madness. She recognizes Bertram at the point 
of her own death, and asking ‘ Have I deserved this of thee ?” 
— ‘ she dies, slowly, with her eyes fixed on Bertram, who coi. 
tinues to gaze on her unconscious of her having expired.’ These 
minute directions to the actor are in the true German taste; 
and we can conceive Garrick’s astonishment, to say the least 
of it, had he been directed to observe all these attitudes and ex- 
pressions of living or dying in the drama, at so unwarrantable 
an interference with his own province of interpretation and 
representation of his atthor. SRartenits bursting into a dis- 
dainful laugh, (which we think we recollect in * The Robbers,”) 
seizes the sword of one of the knights, stabs himself, and then, 
‘with a burst of wild exultation,’'—in order, we suppose, to pre- 
serve the * sublimity of his guil?’ to the last, — dies, exclaiming, 


—— ‘ I died no felon death; 
A warrior’s weapon freed a warrior’s soul.’ 


We need not, perhaps, add any thing farther to our preli- 
minary remarks. The style which we approve and that which 
we condemn in the preceding extracts will easily be discerned 
from what we have already said; and we have been solicitous 
to chuse the most favourable specimens. If, however, any 
additional explanation be necessary, we would observe that we 
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dislike that sort of ostentatious vigour which lashes itself inte 
exertion; which talks of 


‘ The stormy clenching of the bared teeth — 
The gory socket that the balls have burst from,’— 


et cetera de genere hoc, as the Westminster epilogue-writers 
express it; and, when fierceness and discord are combined, as 
in the following line, the revolting spell is complete: 





* Yet beware, 
Lest the corse burst its cearments stark and curse thee.’ 


We remarked a passing plagiarism or two ; — perhaps, in- 
deed, an unconscious substitution of memory for imagination ; 
particularly at page 23. where, in one of the best passages of 
the poetry, 


‘ The loved, the lost, the distant, and the dead,’ 


reminded us of the dream of Fitz James in “ The Lady of the 
Lake.” 

Of minor faults in language, we may specify the too fre- 
quent use of did and do, as thus: 


«« A thing the menials that do tend thee scorn, 
Whom when the good do name, they tell their beads ; 
And when the wicked think of, they do triumph.” ’— 


‘ Thy Jord and his small train do stand appalled — 
With torch and bell from their high battlements 
The monks do summon to the pass in vain.’— 


‘ Clot. The night is calm and clear, and o’er the plain 
Nor arms do glimmer on my straining sight, 
Nor through the stilly air did horseman’s tramp 
Ring in faint echo from the hollow hill, : 
Though my fixed ear did list to giddiness.’ 


In one place, also, we observe the future of volition for the 
Suture of necessity : 


¢ There is no hope — J’// hear his dying groan — 
I'll hear his last cry for that help that comes not — 
Ili hear him call upon his wife and child ;’ 


and the opposition of the volition to this necessity is imme- 
diately declared in the next line, 


‘© I will not hear it. — (stopping her ears.)’ 
A good prologue is given by Mr. Hobhouse, and a tolerable 


epilogue (as far as the lighter strain of epilogue-versification 
intitles it to that praise) by Mr. George Lamb. We do not, 
indeed, admire the attempt in the latter to defend even the 
atrocious character of Bertram by representing him as a true 
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lover; nor the severe satire on woman conveyed under the 
shape of a compliment, when she is told, 


‘ Vice on her bosom Zulls remorseful care.’ 


We suppose, however, that all this is intended for a jest; 
though the subject must be deemed a strange one for ridicule. 
The follcwing four lines are rather happy : 


¢ Still she most hides the strength that most subdues, 
To gain each end its opposite pursues ; 
Lures by neglect, advances by delay, 
And gains command by swearing to obey.’ 


The strains of Mr. Hobhouse are of a more nervous and 
manly description, as indeed his task required: 


‘ Taught by your judgment, by your favour led, 
The grateful stage restored her mighty dead. 
But not, when wits of ages past revive, 
Should living genius therefore cease to thrive. 
No! the same liberal zeal that fondly tries 
‘To save the Poet, though the mortal dies, 
Impartial welcomes each illustrious birth, 
And justly crowns contemporary worth.’ 





Art. IX. The Poet's Pilgrimage to Waterloo ; by Robert Southey, 
Esq., Poet Laureate, Member of the Royal Spanish Academy, 
and of the Royal Spanish Academy of History. 12mo. tos. 6d. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 


S° numerous and so médiocre have been the versifiers of the 

battle of Waterloo, that we opened this volume with feel- 
ings of fatigued attention, which even the circumstance of per- 
using it on the anniversary of the glorious 18th of June could 
scarcely rouse into satisfaction with the subject that had se 
wearied us. 


“ Expectes eadem &2 summo minimoque poeta” 


seems indeed to be the motto on this occasion:. but by none 
has this same thesis been treated in a manner so conspicuously 
superior to the mass of his tuneful brethren,— 


‘‘ ‘The mob of gentlemen who write” — to teaze— 


as by the Laureate himself. We lately witnessed him, in his 
Minor poems, in the character, as we thought for the most 
part, of Poeta Minimus; and we are now therefore proper- 
tionably glad of an opportunity to welcome him as, in our 
judgement, Poeta Summus. The ‘ Pilgrimage to Waterloo’ 
appears to us to be not only the best of the numerous effusions 
on that victory, but, on the whole, the most pleasing, the 
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most classical, and the least prosaic of all Mr. Southey’s com- 

itions. This last epithet is, in truth, indicative of the’sin 
which most easily and most uniformly besets the author. A 
want of figurative and poetical expression is the prevailing de- 
fect of his writings zn verse ; while a great clearness, simplicity, 
and freedom from bombast, form their prevailing excellence. 
As, however, we have so often recorded our opinions on his 
general qualifications for the character which he does not 
seem wanting on this or on any other occasion to appropriate 
to himself, by those inward aspirations and that noble con- 
sciousness which rather seem to resemble the bold avowal of 
Lucan than the diffident anticipations of Statius *; as, we 
say, we have — and synthetized the properties and the 
peculiarities of Mr. Southey’s muse on several occasions, we 
shall only now have the more pleasing task to perform, of 
justifying our preceding praise by various selections from this 
most interesting little volume. 

It commences with a pleasing picture of the poet’s return, 
with his wife and daughter, to the rest of his family in Cum- 
berland. We know not where, through the whole range of our 
poetry, the best and the most natural feelings are expressed 


in a sweeter manner: 


‘ Once more I see thee, Skiddaw! once again 
Behold thee in thy majesty serene, 
Where, like-the bulwark of this favoured plain, 
Alone thou standest, monarch of the scene... 
Thou glorious Mountain, on whose ample breast 
The sunbeams love to play, the vapours love to rest! 


* Once more, O Derwent! to thy awful shores 
I come, insatiate of the ilemenind sight: 
And listening as the eternal torrent roars, 
Drink in with eye and ear a fresh delight: 
For I have wandered far by land and sea, 
In al] my wanderings still remembering thee. 


‘ Twelve i (how large a part of man’s brief day !) 
Nor idly, nor ingloriously spent, 
Of evil and of good have held their way, 
Since first upon thy banks I pitched my tent. 
Hither I came in manhood’s active prime, 
And here my head hath felt the touch of time, 


‘ Heaven hath with goodly increase blest me here, 
Where childless and oppress’d with grief I came; 
*\ Our classical readers will recollect the difference between the 
«« Pharsalia nostra Vivet” of the former, and the “ Longé sequere, 
et vestigia semper adora,” of the latter. 
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With voice of fervent thankfulness sincere 

Let me the blessings which are mine proclaim: 
Here I possess, .. what more should I require ? 
Books, children, leisure, .. all my heart’s desire. 


‘ O joyful hour, when to our longing home 
The long-expected wheels at length drew nigh ! 
When the first sound went forth, “They come! they come !” 
And hope’s impatience quickened every eye! 
«“ Never had man whom Heaven would heap with bliss 
More glad return, more happy hour than this.” 


¢ Aloft on yonder bench, with arms dispread, 
My boy stood, shouting there his father’s name, 
Waving his hat around his happy head ; 
And there, a younger group, his sisters came: 
Smiling they stood with looks of pleased surprize, 
While tears of joy were seen in elder eyes. 


‘ Svon each and all came crouding round to share 
The cordial greeting, the belovéd sight ; 
What welcomings of hand and lip were there! 
And when those overflowings of delight 
Subsided to a sense of quiet bliss, 
Life hath no purer deeper happiness. 


‘ The young companion of our weary way 
Found here the end desired of all her ills; 
She who in sickness pining many a day 
Hungered and thirsted for her native hills, 
Forgetful now of sufferings past and pain, 
Rejoiced to see her own in home again. 


‘ Recovered now, the homesick mountaineer 
Sate by the playmate of her infancy, 
Her twin-like comrade, .. rendered doubly dear 
For that long absence: full of life was she, 
With voluble dicourse and eager mien 
Telling of all the wonders she had seen.’ 


We heartily wish that we could prolong this extract; since 

every stanza i its own peculiar merit, and we fully agree 

with the author on ¢his occasion (although we cowd wish that 

he were not so well aware of it) that this 7s a ‘ gentle song;’ 

and that he may call it, even to the very Sie of the 

‘ nymphs of Castaly divine,’ 

‘ Such as, I ween, is ne’er disowned by you — 
A low prelusive strain to nature true.’ 
When in the stanza following he uses the words 
—— ‘ to the height of that great argument,’ 

and when, on some other occasions in his poem, he is indebted 

to his predecessors in like manner, he has forgotten his own 
excellent 
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excellent rule in his notes, page 224., that ‘ it is the duty of 
every poet to acknowledge ald his obligations of this kind to his 
predecessors.’ 

In the tirst division of the ‘ Journey,’ or the first part of the 
‘ Pilgrimage,’ we have an animated and accurate description 
of the general appearance of Flanders, and of the city of bruges 
in particular. ‘Lhe ‘ pilgrim’ seems to have been singularly 
happy in his chance-companions, in the vessel that bore hin 
from the shores of Kent to Ostend. Among them (those at 
least whom he has chosen to enumerate, and we conclude that 
he is here no longer on fairy land, but really relating the 
truth,) was a traveller from Russia ; 


‘ The one of frozen Muscovy could speak ;— 
‘ And one had dwelt with Malabars and Moors ’— 


and the third | ! 
‘ Had sojourned long beyond the Atlantic sea;’-— 


although xe, it seems, set out from the Land of Lakes with 
the author. It was a goodly company, assuredly; and the 
principal performer in the band seems to have used his time 
very well, and to have extracted as much harmony as he could 
derive trom the Dutch concerts which he must have witnessed. 

‘The second division relates to Brussels; and here we must 
present our readers with another extract, which in our opinion 
possesses a very touching charm, that of perfect truth and 
simplicity. Aiter having described the brilliant appearance 
of the town on the night of an illumination for the arrival of 
the Russian Emperor, the poem proceeds : 


« You might have deemed to see that joyous town, 
That wretchedness and pain were there unknown. 


‘ Yet three short months had scarcely passed away, 
Since, shaken with the approaching battle’s breath, 
Her inmost chambers trembled with dismay ; 
And now within her walls, insatiate Death, 
Devourer whom no harvest e’er can fill, 
The gleanings of that field was gathering still. 


‘ Within those walls there lingered at that hour 
Many a brave soldier on the bed of pain, 
Whom aid of human art should ne’er restore 

To see his country and his friends again ; 
And many a victim of that fell debate 
Whose lite yet wavered in the scales of fate. 


‘ Some I beheld, for whom the doubtful scale 
Had to the side of life inclined at length; 
Emaciate was their form, their features pale, 
The limbs so vigorous late, bereft of strength ; 
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And for their gay habiliments of yore, 
The habit of the House of Pain they wore. 


¢ Some in the courts of that great hospital 
That they might taste the sun and open air, 
Crawled out; or sate beneath the southern wall; 
Or leaning in the gate, stood gazing there 
In listless guise upon the passers by, 
Whiling away the hours of slow recovery. 





¢ Others in waggons borne abroad I saw, 
Albeit recovering, still a mournful sight : 
Languid and helpless some were stretched on straw, 
Some more advanced sustained themselves upright, 
And with bold eye and careless front, methought, 
Seemed to set wounds and death again at nought. | 


¢ Well had it fared with these; nor went it ill 
With those whom war had of a limb bereft, 
Leaving the life untouched, that they had still 
Enough for health as for existence left ; 
But some there were who lived to draw the breath 
Of pain thro’ hopeless years of lingering death. 


‘ Here might the hideous face of war be seen, 
Stript of all pomp, adornment, and disguise ; 
It was a dismal spectacle, I ween, 
Such as might well to the beholders’ eyes 
Bring sudden tears, and make the pious mind 
Grieve for the crimes and follies of mankind. 


‘ What had it been then in the recent days 
Of that great triumph, when the open wound 
Was festering, and along the crowded ways, 
Hour after hour was heard the incessant sound 
Of wheels, which o’er the rough and stony road 
Conveyed their living agonizing load | 


‘ Hearts little to the melting mood inclined 
Grew sick to see their sufferings ; and the thought 
Still comes with horror to the shuddering mind, | 
Of those sad days when Belgian ears were taught 
The British soldier’s cry, half groan, half prayer, 
Breathed when his pain is more than he can bear. 


‘ Brave spirits, nobly had their part been done ! 
Brussels could show, where Semne’s slow waters glide, 
The cannon which their matchless valour won, 
Proud trophies of the field, ranged side by side, 
Where as they stood in inoffensive row, 
The solitary guard paced to and fro. 


‘ Unconscious instruments of human woe, 
Some for their mark the royal lilies bore, 
Fixed there when Britain was the Bourbon’s foe ; 
And some embossed in brazen letters wore 
Rev. June, 1816. O The 
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The sign of that abhorred misrule, which broke 
The guilty nation for a Tyrant’s yoke. 
‘ Others were stampt with that Usurper’s name, .. 

Recorders thus of many a change were they, 

Their déadly work thro’ every change the same ; 
Nor évér had they seen a bloodier day, 

Than when as their late thunders rolled around, 

Brabant in 4ll her cities felt the sound. 


‘ Then ceased their occupation. From the field 
Of battle here in triumph were they brought ; 
Ribbands and flowers and laurels half concealed 
Their brazen mouths, so late with ruin fraught : 
Women béheld thein pass with joyful eyes, | 
And children clapt their hands, and rent the air with cries. 
‘ Now idly 6n the banks of Senne they lay, 
Like toys with which a child ig pleased no more : 
ony the British traveller bends his way 
o see then) on that unfrequented shore, 
And as a mournful feeling blends with pride, 
Reméemmbets those who fought, and those who died.’ 

We are unable to allow room for any other selection frone 
the first part of the poem; and, in truth, the two remaining 
divisions, ‘ the Field of Battle and ‘the Scene of War,’ 
though abounding in animated passages, —particularly in 
the lines on the death of Picton, and in the very beautiful 
description of the ruins of Hougoumont, with the poetical 
associations of tenderness, pride, and melancholy excited by 
such a scene, — have no series of stanzas, we think, that are 
equal to those which we have already selected. 

On the second division of the Pilgrimage, or ‘ the Vision,’ 
we could linger with delight, as on the most rational and 
philosophical composition. By a very striking and original 
fiction, the poet fancies himself on the summit of a lofty but 
ill-supported tower, with an old man of aweful and unendear- 
ing aspect; who, it appears, personifies the false wisdom, or 
material philosophy, that preceded, accelerated, and em- 
bittered the fatal effects of the revolutionary system. This 
aged deceiver gives the dreamer a glass, by which he sees 
how all things arose from darkness and how they end in it. 
He endeavours, by the usual sophistries, to prove that blind 
destiny is the sole guide and director of human affairs; and 
that, in course, present enjoyment, as far as it can be taken 
compatibly with worldly wisdom, is the best object of man- 
kind. Ample justice is certainly done to the old arguments 
of infidelity, in their statement from the mouth of this alle- 
gorical personage; and, in fact, we could rather have — 
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that in the reply of the poet, or in that which follows, the 
objections had been combated more in detail, and had not 
left any shade of that uncomfortable impression on the young 
and unfortified mind which it is possible they may at present 
leave. Another point that we would suggest to the calm 
consideration of the author is whether it be fair to involve, 
in one common character with the advocate for despotism and 
atheism, the politician who, not being gifted with the happy 
sanguine temper of his adversaries, does see, even in the 
present prospects of Europe, 


“ Amari aliquid quod in ipsis floribus augit ;” 


who imagines that it is possible to give the hordes of the 
north too ample a taste of the honey of more southern 
regions; atid who, when he looks to an amputation in 
Denmark, and a transfer in Saxony, and an entire annex- 
ation in Genoa, must allow that it is possible for general 
principles to be violated in particular cases even by the best 
regulated of congresses. That the genuine and honest 
sense of unbiassed individuals, in any part of the world, can 
approve the acts to which we allude, we do not believe; 
and here, indeed, would have been an occasion for Mr. Southey 
to feel that aukwardness and difficulty of defending what was 
attacked, which he seems so unaccountably to have felt when 
his country was accused by his Belgian acquaintance even of 
the base artifice, or rather the ludicrous insanity, of letting 
Bonaparte loose from Elba, in order to have an opportunity 
of farther weakening the power of France, which had been 
left too dangerously great in the former treaty!!! We 
had deemed this too visionary and absurd to have survived 
the moment that gave birth to it some months ago: but 
what must we think of the author’s declaration that a great 
shock has been given to MORAL FEELING on the Continent, 
in consequence of the English not putting Bonaparte to 
death!!! Really this is something too ih i and we must 
for a few minutes descend to argument even on such a cause. 
— Did Mr. Southey, then, sincerely feel unable to controvert 
the extraordinary notions of his Flanders friends, which he 
admits to be preposterous? When England was accused 
Jor not putting a prisoner to death, did it never occur to him 
that this person, (atrocious as his character may have been, 
that is not here the question,) whether he is to be corisidered 
as voluntarily or involuntarily in our possession, was not the 
object of our justice, but of the justice of his own country ? 
Was he demanded of us by that country for trial, and 
acquittal or punishment? _ not Mr. Southey know that 
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it was officially and authoritatively declared in the British 
House of Commons, that Bonaparte, on his retreat to Elba, 
was an Independent Sovereign? And whether from any 
difficulties of this nature, or, from general motives of policy, 
his detention in France, or his surrender to France, were 
deemed inexpedient, will Mr. Southey come forwards with 
his. blushes for his country, and his delicacy of distress, 
when this blunder was made in Belgium, and talk of 
MORAL FEELING being shocked because England did not 
become the executioner of Europe?— To quit so wild an 
idea with something more appropriate to it than serious 
expostulation, we would suggest the question to those who 
are qualified to decide it, whether it be not expedient for the 
annual butt of Malmsey at least to be withdrawn, durante 
bene placito, from a laureate who has shewn such refractory 
symptoms in so early a stage of his creation; and who is not 
contented with condemning the spirit of the acts of his 
government, but is offended with the mode of their car- 
rying their own designs into execution, and objects to all the 
apparatus of comfort and convenience, whether lavender- 
coloured window-curtains or olive-green pantaloons, that 
have been sent out to St. Helena? Nay, who considers these 
trappings and indescribables to be so many proofs of the 
justice of the continental suspicions, and therefore likely to 
operate as an additional shock on the MORAL FEELINGS of 
Flanders ? 

The poet is now summoned from the ‘ Tottering Tower’ of 
false philosophy to the ‘Sacred Mountain,’ by a heavenly 
voice : 


~ ¢ The voice it was which I was wont to hear, 
Sweet as a mother’s to her infant’s ear.’ 


The description of the sacred hill is enchanting; and the 
‘ awful muse,’ who is the monitress and guide on the occasion, 
gives excellent guidance and most sound advice. The com- 
passion for Italy and Spain, glowing and natural as it is, does 
the poet equal honour; and the whole of this vision, in the 
descriptive as well as the reflective portions, displays a truly 
poetical imagination, a fecling heart, and an admirable com- 
mand of clear, simple, and forcible language, formed into 
musical, various, and highly gifted versification. The old 
English measure of the stanza of six lines, four alternate and 
two rhyming together, is indeed a charming vehicle for every 
species of style ; — dignified and severe, or soft and pleasing, 
as the subject Geiseints. 
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We cannot pursue the allegory within our remaining limits 
through the last division of it, ‘ The Hopes of Man:’ but we 
wish that we could enter into all the enthusiastic anticipa- 
tions of its author. May they prove just! They involve the 
happiness of mankind, largely through the instrumentality of 
our native country. We would only ask whether poetical or 
political justice suggested the exclusion of Charles James Fox 
trom the brief tribute to the principal friends of the slave-trade? 
Neither Clarkson nor Wilberforce, who are both mentioned, 
would accept, we should think, such a compliment with such 
an omission. | 

We must endeavour to gratify our readers and our- 
selves with one other extract from this small but attractive 
volume. The heavenly monitress is shewing the poet the 
wonders and glories of the prospect from her enchanted 


abode: 


‘ Behold! she cried, and lifting up her hand, 
The shaping elements obeyed her will; .. 
A vapour gathered round our lofty stand, 
Rolled in thick volumes o’er the Sacred Hill ; 
Descending then, its surges far and near 
Filled all the wide subjacent atmosphere. 


‘ As I have seen from Skiddaw’s stony height 
The fleecy clouds scud round me on their way, 
Condense beneath, and hide the vale from sight, 
Then opening, just disclose where Derwent lay 
Burnished with sunshine like a silver shield, 
Or old enchanter’s glass, for magic forms fit field + 


‘ So at her will, in that receding sheet 
Of mist wherewith the world was overlaid, 
A living picture moved beneath our feet. 
A spacious city first was there displayed, 
The seat where England from her ancient reign 
Doth rule the Ocean as her own domain. 


‘ In splendour with those famous cities old, 
Whose power it hath surpassed, it now might vie; 
Thro’ many a bridge the wealthy river rolled ; 
Aspiring columns reared their heads on high, 
Triumphal arches spanned the roads, and gave 
Due guerdon to the memory of the brave. 


‘ A landscape followed, such as might compare 
With Flemish fields for well-requited toil ; 
The wonder-working hand had every where 
Subdued all circumstance of stubborn soil ; 
In fen and moor reclaimed rich gardens smiled, 
And populous hamlets rose amid the wild. 


O 3 ‘ There 














198 Southey’s Poet’s Pilgrimage to Waterloo. 


‘ There the old seaman on his native shore 
Enjoyed the competence deserved so well ; 
The soldier, his dread occupation o’er, 
Of well-rewarded service loved to tell ; 
The grey-haired labourer there whose work was done, 
Tn comfort saw the day of life go down.’ 


We have only a few criticisms to make on particular pas- 
"— in the poem; and then, with hearty thanks and congra- 
tulations, we shall bid our successful laureate adieu. 

The language of Mr. Southey, with the exception of some 
occasional quaintnesses and forced peculiarities, is very laudably 
correct; and in the present day it is more than commonly 
deserving of our panegyric, because it is unpolluted by the 
vicious example of some of his most fortunate poetical rivals. 
He will merit hereafter the honourable distinction of having 
written pure English, when so many of his contemporaries 
certainly wrote any other language; although, if it were any 
language, it was professedly their own. Having said thus 
much, we are bound to notice some of the inaccuracies and 
other blemishes that we have discovered. We must enter our 
protest, at p. 8., against such a rhyme as * thus’ and ¢ disuse.’ 
— At p. 24., when we are told, 

‘ Crack goes the whip,’ 





and 





‘ steady went the barge,’ 


we cannot but be reminded how some things * go,” and how 
others ** went,” in the baliads of our infancy. At page 30. 
we have the odd coinage of ‘ disregardant ;’ and at p. 32. 


‘ Nor yields to Oxford Tom, or Tom of Lincoln's fame,’ 


is a line that exceeds even the Spenserian familiarity which, 
in the present day, can be pleaded by the licentious imitators 
of that exquisite poet. 


P.55. * Even our glorious Blenheim to the field 
Of Wellington and Waterloo must yield!’ 


This is a most flat and dell-man-like couplet ; although the 
bell-man would as probably have suggested the line above, 
concerning Ozford Tom, and Tom of Lincoln. We hope 
that Mr. Southey intends not to fall into the popular, we 
may say vulgar, exaltation of Waterloo, great as its glories 
were, over the antient scenes of English valour, 


‘ And there the house of Belle Alliance stands’ 
is like a line in “ a Picture-Book,” explaining to a child the 
subject of the engraving opposite to the page which he is 


reading: ‘ This is the house that Jack built,” &c. ; — and, 
15 in 
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in fact, opposite to this very page (57.) is an engraving of 
the said Neat of Belle Alliance oe of several cor ratetaet- 
ing plates that are interspersed throughout this yolume. At 
p. 59. we have another absurd coinage, in the word 
‘ emuling’ for rivalling. At p. 73+ ‘seas’ rhyme to ‘ peace,’ 
and the proper jingle is so obviously suggested by the im- 
proper ‘ peace,’ that we defy any reader to miss it; particu- 
larly when the author, in a previous e of great beauty, 
has told us that much of the field o heute is coyered with 
grain of eyery description. At p. 98., certain persons are 
mentioned as 


‘ Forgetful, as the stream of time flows on, 
That that which passes is for ever gone.’ 


i — ee a 


Indeed ? 


¢ And what’s impossible can’t be, 
And, never, never, comes to pass,’ 


Stranger and stranger still ! 

The 114th page of the Pilgrimage presents us with a most 
singular instance, when compared with p. 224. of the notes, 
already quoted, of the establishment of a rule and the viola- 
tion of it almost in the same breath by the same person. 
The poet observes, 

‘ All-ruling Fate itself hath not the power 
To alter what has been; and de has had his dour,’ 
which is slightly altered, without any acknowlegement, from a 
passage in one of Dryden’s Translations of Horace : : 


*¢ Not heaven itself upon the past hath power, 
But what, has been has been, —and I have had my hour.” 
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Art. X. A Charge delivered to the Grand Jury ¥ the County of 
Wesxford, at the Summer Assizes, 1814, by Judge Fletcher. 
8vo. pp.52. 18.6d. Sherwood and Co. 


Art. XI. Observations on the present State of Ireland. By George 
Ensor, Esq, 8vo. pp.123- Dublin, Fitzpatrick. 1814. 


Wwe haye here a series of observations on the affairs of Ire 
land, from two men placed in very different situations, 
and disposed to view things through a very different medinm. 
Both are strongly imbued with a conviction of the distressed 
and discontented state of their country: but, while the one is 
evidently desirous to soften the colouring of his picture, the 
other seems to take pleasure in aggravating whatever is hideous 
or deformed. 
O 4 Mr. Justice 


aS 
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Mr. Justice Fletcher is a descendant, we understand, of the 
well-known Fletcher of Saltoun, and has occupied a seat in 
the Irish bench during the last ten years. While in parlia- 
ment, he was generally on the side of Opposition, but without 
attempting to throw any unnecessary or wanton impediments 
in the way of the proceedings of Government. In his present 
capacity of a Judge of the Cilia Pleas, he has occasion to 
travel in‘a number of different counties; and, on taking his 
seat with the grand jury of Wexford, a county in complete 
tranquillity, he embraced the opportunity of expatiating at 
considerable length on the state of the island : 


‘ In my circuits through other parts of the kingdom, I have 
seen the lower orders of the people disturbed by many causes, not 
peculiar to any particular counties ; operating with more effect in 
some, but to a greater or less extent in all. I have seen them 
operating with extended effect in the north-west circuit, in the 
counties of Mayo, Donegal, Derry, Roscommon, &c.&c. These 
effects have made a deep impression on my mind. My observ- 
ations, certainly, have been those ofan individual; but of an indi- 
vidual seeing the same facts coming before him, judicially, time 
after time — and I do now publicly state, that never, during the 
entire period of my judicial experience (comprising sixteen cir- 
cuits ) ioe I discovered or observed any serious purpose, or settled 
scheme of assailing His Majesty’s Government, or any conspiracy 
connected with internal rebels or foreign foes. But various deep 
rooted and neglected causes, producing similar effects throughout 
this country, have conspired to create the evils which really and 
truly do exist. 

‘ First, the extraordinary rise of land, occasioned by the great 
and increasing demand for the necessaries of life, and by produc- 
ing large profits to the possessors of farms, excited a proportionate 
avidity for acquiring or renting lands. Hence extravagant rents 
have been bid for lands, without any great consideration ; and I 
have seen these two circumstances operating upon each other, like 
cause and éffect — the cause producing the effect; and the effect, 
by re-action, producing the cause. 

‘ Next, we all know, that the country has been deluged by an 
enormous Paper Currency, which has generated a new crime, now 
prominent upon the list, in every calendar — the crime of making 
and earet fek te Bank Notes. In every province, we have seen 
private ban failing, and ruining multitudes, and thus have fresh 
mischiefs flowed from this paper-circulation. In the next place, 
the country has seen a magistracy, over-active in some instances, 
and quite supine in others. This circumstance has materially af- 
fected the administration of the laws in Ireland. In this respect I 
have found that those societies, called Orange Societies, have pro- 
duced most mischievous effects; and particularly in the north of 
Ireland. They poison the very fountains of justice; and even 
some magistrates, under their influence, have, in too many in- 
stances, violated their duty and their oaths. I do not hesitate to 


say, 
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say, that all Associations of every description, in this country, 
whether of Orangemen or Ribbonmen — whether distinguished by 
the colour of Orange or of Green — all combinations of persons, 
bound to each other (by the obligation of an oath) in a league for 
& common purpose, endangering the peace of the country, I pro- 
nounce them to be contrary to law. — So long as those Associa- 
tions are permitted to act in the lawless manner they do, there will 
be no tranquillity in this country; and particularly in the north of 
Ireland. There, those disturbers of the public peace, who assume 
the name of Orange Yeomen, frequent the fairs and markets, 
with arms in their hands, under the pretence of self-defence, or of 
protecting the public peace, but with the lurking view of inviting 
the attacks from the Ribbonmen — confident that, armed as they 
are, they must overcome defenceless opponents, and put them 
down. Murders have been repeatedly perpetrated upon such oc- 
casions; and, though legal prosecutions have ensued, yet, such 
have been the baneful consequences of those factious Associations, 
that, under their influence, Petty Juries have declined (upon 
some occasions) to do their duty. These facts have fallen under 
my own view. It was sufficient to say — such aman displayed such 
a colour, to produce an utter disbelief of his testimony; or, when 
another has stood with his hand at the bar, the display of his party 
badge has mitigated the murder into manslaughter. — 

‘ That moderate pittance, which the high rents leave to the poor 
peasantry, the large county assessments nearly take from them; roads 
are frequently planned and made, not for the general advantage of 
the country, but to suit the particular views of a neighbouring 
land-holder, at the public expense. Such abuses shake the ver 
foundation of the law — they ought to be checked. Superadded 
to these mischiefs, are the permanent and occasional absentee land- 
lords, residing in another country, not known to their tenantry, but 
by their agents, who extract the uttermost penny of the value of the 
lands. If a lease happens to fall in, they set the farm by public 
auction to the highest bidder. No gratitude for past services — 
no preference of the fair offer —no predilection for the ancient 
tenantry, (be they ever so deserving.) — Nothing (as the pea- 
santry imagine ) remains for them, thus harassed and thus destitute, 
but with strong hand to deter the stranger from intruding upen 
their farms; and to extort from the weakness and terrors of their 
landlords, (from whose gratitude or good feelings they have failed 
to win it,) a kind of preference for their ancient tenantry.’ — 

¢ To these several causes of disturbance, we may add certain 
moral causes. There has existed an ancient connection, solitary in 
its nature, between the Catholic pastor and his flock. This connec- 
tion has been often, with very little reflection, inveighed against, 
by those who call themselves friends to the constitution in church 
and state. I have had judicial opportunities of knowing, that this 
connection between the Catholic pastor and his flock, has been, in 
some instances, weakened and nearly destroyed ; the flock, goaded 
by their wants, and flying in the face of the pastor, with a lament- 
able abandonment of all religious feeling, and a dereliction of all 
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regard to that pastoral superintendance, which is so essential to the 
tranquillity of the country.’ — 

‘ I now come to another source of vice and mischief, with which 
you are, perhaps, unacquainted —“ Illicit Distillation.” From 
this source, a dreadful torrent of evils and crimes has flowed upon 
our land. The excessive increase of rents had induced many per- 
sons to bid rents for their farms, which they knew they could not 
fairly or properly discharge ; but they flattered themselves, that, in 
the course of years, the value of those farms would rise still higher, 
and that thus they might ultimately acquire beneficial interests. 
In the mean time, they have had recourse to illicit distillation, as the 
means of making good their rents. Hence the Public Revenue has 
been defrauded to the amount of millions — Nay, it is a fact, that 
at one period not far back there was not a single licensed distillery 
in an entire province —namely the north-west circuit. — The resi- 
dent gentry of the county generally, winked with both their eyes 
at this practice, and why? because it brought home to the doors of 
their tenantry a market for their corn; and consequently increased 
the rents of their lands — besides they were themselves consumers 
of those liquors, and in every town and village there was an unli- 
censed house for retailing them. This consumption of spirits pro- 
duced such pernicious effects that at length the executive powers 
deemed it high time to put an end to ~ system. The conse- 

uence was, that the people, rendered ferocious by the use of 
} ane liquors, and accustomed to lawless habits, resorted to force, 
resisted the laws, opposed the military, and hence have resulted 
riots, assaults, and murders.’ 


A grievance of too frequent occurrence in Ireland is the 
committal to jail of men in the lower ranks, on light and 
trivial grounds. Judge Fletcher mentions (p. 18.) that, on 
opening the Assizes of 1814 at Clonmell, he found a hundred 
and twenty names in the calendar; and that, notwithstanding 
this multitude of prisoners, the whole business was finished 
in three days, two persons only being guilty of serious crimes. 
At Waterford, the case was nearly similar; and the whole of 
his circuit proved, like all his preceding experience as a judge, 
that the counties declared by public rumour to be disturbed 
were in fact in the enjoyment of perfect tranquillity. ‘ Ire- 
land,’ he adds, * has been favoured by nature with her richest 
gifts; let it not be asserted that its inhabitants are a race so 
vicious and depraved as are no where else to be found.’ 
Happily, some instances of benevolent landlords occur, such 
as Karl Fitzwilliam in Wicklow and the Marquis of Hertford 
in Antrim; noblemen who give a preference to the tenant in 
possession, and never refuse to renew his lease on an advance 
merely proportioned to the general rise of the times. This, 
however, is far from satisfying the majority of Irish landlords; 


who, living at a distance from their tenants, have no scruple 
in 
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in handing them over to the rapacity of the middle-man, and 
are not echicid to obtain from Grand Juries, at the expence 
of the middle and labouring classes, a variety of accommo- 
dations subservient to their personal convenience. 


‘ For my part, I am wholly at a loss to conceive how those per- 
manent absentees can reconcile it to their feelings or their interests 
to remain silent spectators of such a state of things — or how they 
can forbear to raise their voices in behalf of their unhappy coun- 
try, and attempt to open the eyes of our English neighbours ; who, 

nerally speaking, know about as much of the Irish as they do of 
= Hindoes. Does a visitor come to Ireland, to compile a book of 
travels, what is his course? He is handed about from one country- 
gentleman to another, all interested in concealing from him the 
true state of the country; all busy in pouring falsehoods into 
his ears, touching the disturbed state of the country, and the vicious 
habits of the people. 

‘ Such is the crusade of information upon which the English 
traveller sets forward; and he returns to his own country with all 
his unfortunate prejudices doubled and confirmed — ina kind of 
moral despair of the welfare of such a wicked race, having made 
up his mind that nothing ought to be done for this lawless and de- 
graded country. — 

‘ Gentlemen, I will tell you what those absentees ought particu- 
larly to do —they ought to promote the establishment of houses 
of refuge, houses of industry, schoo]-houses, and set the example, 
upon their own estates, of building decent cottages. —~ Are the 
farms of an English land-holder out of lease, or his cottages in a 
state of dilapidation? he re-builds every one of them for his te- 
nants, or he covenants to supply them with materials for the pur- 
pose. But how are matters conducted in this country? Why, if 
there is a house likely to fall into ruins, upon an expiring lease, 
the new rack-rent tenant must rebuild it himself: and can you 
wonder if your plantations are visited for the purpose, or if your 
young trees are turned into plough-handles, spade-handles, or roofs 
for their cabins? They are more than Egyptian task-masters, who 
call for bricks without furnishing a supply of straw.’— 

* Gentlemen, as to tythes, they are generally complained of as 
2 great prievence, In the time in which we live, they are a tax 
upon industry, upon enterprize, and upon agricultural skill. Isa 
man intelligent and industrious — does he, by agriculture, reclaim 
a tract of land, and make it productive of corn, he is visited and 
harassed by the Tythe Proctor; does his neighbour, through want 
of inclination or of skill, keep his farm in pasture and unimproved, 
he is exonerated from the burthen of tythes, and from the visit- 
ations of any clergy not belonging to his own church. Far be it 
from me to say, that tythes are not due to the clergy. By the law 
of the land, they have as good a title to their tythes as any of you 
have to your estates ; and I am convinced that the clergyman does 
not, in any instance, exact what he is strictly entitled to. But this 
mode of assesment has been much complained of; and it is parti- 
Cularly felt in this country, because the Catholic receives no 
spiritual 
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spiritual comfort from. his Protestant rector; he knows him only 
through the Tythe Proctor, and he has moreover his own pastor to 
ay.— 

ee Gentlemen, you have in your power another remedy for public 
commotions. I allude to the assessment of the presentment money 
upon your county. It seems that the sum of goool. is now de- 
manded to be levied: whether this sum is, or is not, an exorbitant 
one for this county, I know not. It falls wholly upon the occu- 
pying tenants or farmers. Pray keep this circumstance constantly 
in your minds. The benefit of this tax is your own. By its oper- 
ation, you have your farms well divided and improved; good roads 
made round your estates; useful bridges and walls erected. In- 
deed, I have known counties which have been parcelled out to un- 
dertakers by baronies, and where no man could get a job without 
the consent of the baronial undertaker; they met and commuted, 
and it was thus agreed —‘‘ I give you your job here, and you give 
me my job there.” —I spoke freely of these things to the Grand 
Jury of the county of Tipperary ;—what was the beneficial result? 
The Foreman (Mr. Bagwell) came forward soon afterwards from 
the Grand Jury-room, and stated publicly in Court, that, in conse- 
quence of my charge, -he and his Fellow-Jurors had thrown out 
applications for presentments to the amount of g600l. These may 
be presumed to be jobs, under pretence of building walls and 
bridges, filling hollows, lowering hills, &c. Here, indeed, was 
some good done by this sudden impulse of economy — here were 
the fruits of a free and candid exhortation before the public eye. — 
‘ But there is one remedy, that would, in my estimation, more 
than any other, especially contribute to soothe the minds of the dis- 
contented peasantry, and, thereby, to enable them patiently to 

suffer the pressure of those burthens, which cannot, under existin 

circumstances, be effectually removed —I mean the “ equal an 
impartial Administration of Justice ;” — of that justice which the 
rich can pursue, until it be attained; but which, that it may benefit 
the cottager, should be brought home to his door. Such an ad- 
ministration of justice would greatly reconcile the lower orders of 
the people, with the Government under which they live; and, at 
no very distant period, I hope, attach them to the law, by impart- 
ing its benefits, and extending its protection to them, in actual 
and uniform:experience. Gentlemen, if you ask me, how may 
this be accomplished ? I answer, by a vigilant superintendence of 
the administration of justice at Quarter Sessions, and an anxious 
observance of the conduct of all Justices of Peace. — Perhaps, 
the Commission of the Peace, in every county in the kingdom, 
should be examined. During a long war, in seasons of popular 
commotion, under Chief Governors, (all acting, unquestionably, with 
ood intentions, but upon various principles, and different views, ) 
it is not improbable, that many men have crept into the commission, 
who, however useful they might occasionally have been, ought not 
to remain. The needy adventurer — the hunter for preferment — 
the intemperate zealot — the trader in false loyalty — the jobbers 
of absentees —if any of these various descriptions of individuals 
are 
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are now to be found, their names should be expunged from the 
Commission; and if such a mode of proceeding should thin the 
Commission, vacancies might be supplied, by soliciting every gen- 
tleman of property and consideration to discharge some part of 
that debt of duty, which he owes to himself and the country, by ac- 
cepting the office of Justice of Peace.. Should their number be 
inadequate to supply the deficiency, clergymen, long resident on 
their benefices, more inclined to follow the precepts of their Di- 
vine Master, by feeding the hungry and clothing the naked Catho- 
lic, (although, adhering to the communion of his fathers, he should 
conscientiously decline to teceive from him spiritual consolation, ) 
not harassing and vexing him by a new mode of tything, and an 
increase of tythes: but seeking to compensate the dissentients 
from his communion for the income he derives from their labour, 
by shewing a regard for their temporal welfare — attached to their 
Protestant flocks by a mutual interchange of good offices, by af- 
fection, and by habit : — such a man, anxiously endeavouring, not 
to distract and divide, but to conciliate and reconcile all sects and 
parties, would, from his education, his leisure, his local knowledge, 
be a splendid acquisition to the magistracy, and a public blessing to 
the district committed to his care. Men of this description are re- 
tired and unobstrusive; but, I trust, if sought after, many such 


may be found.’ 


From Mr. Ensor’s pamphlet, we have no inclination to 
make extracts. He seems to delight in treading on inflam- 
mable materials, such as the ‘ Violation of the Act of Union, 
the Treachery of Ministers, the Despotism of Government, 
the Jealousy of one Part of the Empire in regard to another,’ 
and a variety of equally promising topics. His tract is di- 
vided into a succession of chapters, one of which treats of the 
State of landed Property in Ireland; another, of Tythes; a 
third, of the Conduct of the Executive Government ; a fourth, 
of the late Insurrection-bills, &c. We are always desirous of 
listening to information with regard to Ireland, if we have 
reason to expect accurate and dispassionate statements: but, 
as we cannot view Mr. E.’s publication in that light, we must 
take our leave of him without farther ceremony, and again 
point tle attention of our readers to the passages quoted from 


the aged and benevolent Judge. 
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Viewed at a moderate distance, this poem has many attractions. 
It is well printed, and on good paper: it has two classical mottos 
in the title-page ; and the notes not only /ook but really are inter- 
esting, consisting chiefly of extracts from the popular prose- 
works of the day on the highly and deservedly celebrated engage- 
ment at Waterloo. 

As to the work itself, it loses much of the effect above men- 
tioned, when more closely examined. Not that we find any thing 
bad in it positively, unless indeed mediocrity be the most positive 
badness of poetry: but it is a feeble, diffuse, and uninteresting 
eopy of Walter Scott's style and manner, interspersed with occa- 
sional dashes of Lord Byron; and, although apparently the com- 
position of a scholar and a gentleman, it has neither design to 
distinguish nor execution to raise it from that mass of wire-wove and 
hot-pressed papers, with Waterloo at their heads, which now beset 
and burthen our reading desks and those of our contempuraries : 
—who, as the author expresses it, are ‘ hardss’d’ * with ‘ the 
past’ and ‘ the last’ beat of the modern kettle-drum of verse to 
the tune of the Wonders of Waterloo. The passage that imme- 
diately follows the lines just mentioned is perhaps as fair a 
specimen of the general style of the poem as we can select : 

‘ There is a balm for every wound 
For every woe a charm is found, 
And every pang the mind may fear, 
But that of conscience and despair. 
O what shall lay the fiery smart, 
The tossing of a fever’d heart, 
. That shrinks from what is past and o’er, 
Yet fears to cast its looks before, 
And on itself must rest : 
What potent charm can memory steep, 
And hush her busy train to sleep, 
Wash out the blot of murder deep 
Upon the soul impress’d ?” 


Art.13. Waterloo, and other Poems. By Edmund L. Swift, Esq. 
Barrister at Law. 8vo. pp.77. Stockdale. 1815. 
Consistency of political principles is as delightful as good poetr 
itself. Mr. Swift writes a Proeme (as he calls it) to this publi- 
cation, containing a high panegyric on Mr. Pitt and Lord Castle- 
reagh; and at page73. we have a note in which the following 

Tory-doctrine is duly maintained : 
‘ In 1367; Edward the Black Prince joined his forces with 
edro, King of Castile, against the Bastard Henry of Transta- 





* It is but justice to say that few such lines as the following 


occur in the poem, 
é ought is left thee but the last, 


The keenest pang of mind harass’d, 
The memory of what thou wast, 
The sense of what thou art.’ 
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marre; whom he defeated at Najara with the loss of twenty 
thousand men. | 

* It was then, as itis now. We asserted the right of the legi- 
timate sovereign, without discussing his character; and we assert 
it at this day, without investigations which are utterly foreign to 
us. — We have as little concern with the character of King Ferdi- 
nand as our ancestors had with that of King Pedro: but we are 
bound to vindicate the cause of ere 4 

After what has passed in Spain, we shall leave the good sense 
and the good feeling of our readers to make their own comment 
on this opinion. Generally speaking, the poetry in this collection 
is better than the usual run of ephemeral effusions on Waterloo, 
&c. &c. 


‘ Paris hath yielded. — Opening ere assailed, 
Her gates confess the British Victor’s tread ; 
Though thrice five moons their lustre scarce had paled, 
Since War’s strong grasp her towers unvirgined. * 
She is a captive — and the spoil that fed 
Her ravening gorge, the captive must resign. 
Yon insolent walls are with our trophies spread, 
Of human record, and of rite divine, 
Rent from the regal dome, and from the sacred shrine. 


‘ Slight penance for her Bandit’s wide career, 
The ocean-flood of human misery! 
Slight penance for the Parent’s childless tear, 
The Orphan’s wailing, and the Widow’s sigh! —~ 
Oh! for each flame that fired the farthest sky, 
Where Gaul’s red torch the waste of terror strewed, 
Did Europe’s showering wrath one spark supply — 
Ere now, the Mourner in his solitude 
Had o’er the pillared legend wept — Here Paris stood!’ — 


Towards the end of the pamphlet, we are brought back te 

Vittoria and Vauxhall ; and we conclude with 
‘ God bless the Old King ! 

* Sung at the celebration of the Jubilee in Dublin, 25th October, 1809.’ 

We think that it would be out of order to suffer any other song 
to succeed this usual finale. We must therefore express our 
approbation of it, and of several of Mr. Swilt’s occasional com- 
positions, and conclude. 


Art. 14. Mont St; Jean, a Poem by William Liddiard. Theodore 
and Laura, a Tale, by I.S. Anna Liddiard, Author of Kenil- 
worth, and other Poenis. 8vo. pp.72. Longman and Go, 
1816. 

Mid Liddiard’s ‘“‘ Kenilworth” we had the pleasure of pee 

some little time ago, (see our Number for December last); a 


(mes 





* How is this word to be understood and justified ; afd how i 
a line in stanza 26. to be réad ? 


‘ And companied but by the worm that never dies.’ 
we 


ee 
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we have now to say of her ‘ Theodore and Laura,’ that it is re- 
commended by the same want of interest which distinguished her 
former ingenious little poem. As to the verses on Waterloo by 
Mr. Liddiard, of whom likewise we had a recent occasion to 
speak, (see our Number for February last, ) the simile of the thou- 
sand tinkers mending their kettles all at once was not more appro- 
priately applied to the British soldiers hammering the helmets, 
&c. of the brazen-armed cuirassiers, than it might be to the 
British poets hammering their wits and stunning their hearers 
with panegyrics on Wellington and Waterloo. 


* Remembered, aye, shall be St. Jean, 
Writ in the British Kalendar !’ 


So sings the present author; and so sing half a hundred of his 
competitors. Can our readers wish or expect us to quote another 
couplet of this very common-place performance ? 


Art.15. The Battle of Waterloo; a Poem. By Robert Gilmour. 
Late Captain of the First West India Regiment. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Earle. 1816. 


‘«¢ What! will the line stretch on to the crack e’doom ?” 


We have Waterloo bonnets, and Waterloo biscuits, and Waterloo 
wherewithals of every description: but in no species of the 
Waterloo genus is England so abundantly prolific at the present 
moment as in the poetical. Not contented with this theme, 
however, Captain Gilmour intends to go on to Acre, ( Porrectus 
novem per jugera,) to write an epic poem called the Acriad, and 
in twenty-four cantos to celebrate the praises of the Lion-hearted 
King. ‘The work is announced for publication, and we wish the 
author success in so lion-hearted an undertaking. At present, 
we must return to Waterloo. 


¢ ADVERTISEMENT. 


‘ The author, in the following attempt, has not had any desi 
of setting himself up as a rival to Mr. Scott. When he read his 
‘¢ Field of Waterloo,” it occurred to him that the battle had not 
been described with his usual force, and was very unequal to his 
‘¢ Flodden Field,” his ‘‘ Bannoch-burn,” and even the attack on 
the Highlanders in his ‘“‘ Lady of the Lake.” Perhaps a modern 
battle does not admit of that length and variety of description 
which an ancient one might afford. The author has chosen the 
heroic metre, divested of rhyme, for his poem; not because he 
could not write any other sort of measure, but thinking it the 
most noble, and because he intends it as a specimen of his style 
of composition, in order to court the favour of the public to a far 
more weighty and more laborious undertaking, which has already 
engaged him for years ; viz. a National Epic Poem.’ 
. We shall introduce our readers to that description of the, 
battle, which, without any intention of rivalling Mr. Scott, Capt. G. 
must have laboured as much as any other portion of his poem, 
and probably more. 


14 ‘ The 
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¢ The strife’ began’: thick flash’d the flamy light 

From mortar and from gun, and after heard, 

The volley pealed. It 1s not fall of night, 

¥et thé’ pale day is overcast with gloom 

And swords and bayonets, infantry and horse, 
Lost in the darknéss! "Tis the livid hue 

That waits on each discharge, whose sombre wréath 
Shadows the fighting hosts! So when the spouts 
Of giant AEtna, on the golden Sun 

Disgorge their whirlwinds of impetuous flamé, 
And the red lava runs ; in pitchy clouds 

The smoke aspires, and darkening, overcasts 

The firmanent, that half the’nations lie 

Under the cope of night. So battle’s cloud 
Darkened the hosts, and hid with dreary veil 

The slaughter on each side. Man dropped on man, 
Shouts’ mixed with groans and never-ceasing cries 
Of animating chiefs. Peal followed peal, 

Flash followed flash, and whistling shrill, the ball 
Drove on, in globe, or scattering iron hail. 

Still streams the British standard thro’ the mist, 
Still the gold eagle glitters o’er the, Gaul. 

What rush is that, that, like to thunder, rocks 

Tle hollow ground? Encanopied ih smoke, 
Otiwatd it rolls. ‘ Stand, Britons! firmly stand’! 
Swerve not’ dan inch ! The Cuirassiers’ advance 

Ti stéel' of proof! The Polack with his spear 
Speéeds'to the charge!” And nobly did’ ye stand, 
Sons of the white-cliffed Isle! Not brighter beams 
The glance of beauty from your lovely fair, 

Than from your eyes, untamed: by coward fear 
‘The soul undaunted flashed! Tho’ fierce the gun 
Rent your close squares; tho’ midst your serried ranks’ 
The shell exploded; ankle-deep in blood 

Ye stood, fast'rooted as your native rocks! 

Knee locked in knee, on shoulder shoulder pressed; 
Bayonet on bayonet stretched, and levelled tubes 
In deadly row,. th’ indissoluble squares 

Défied all force, and rapid as the flash’ 
- Sent from the bosom of a thund’rous cloud, 

Shot after shot,. the running volley flew. 

Man, courser, chieftain, eagle, blade, and spear, 
Together dropped, In mingled carnage wild 
Humbled’ they lay, and shrinking with affright, 
The rest recoiled. Loud pealed the British cheers.’ 


This‘ passage’ will’ enable’ out’ readers to judge fairly’ of the 
author’s merits: but we confess’ that’ we do not think so well of 
the rest of his poem as of this extract. The account of the 
subsequent events of: the battle is prolonged beyond even the 
most heroic patience; and we have too much noise and rattle; 

Rey. Jung, 1816. P with 
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with too little (indeed none) of the contrast of repose, through- 
out the work. The speeches put into the mouths of Lord 
Wellington and Bonaparte, although comparatively short, yet 
revolt us by our knowlege of their fictitious nature; and this is 
one of the necessary evils of contemporary poetry, unless it will 
cramp and confine itself to a mere versification of the Gazette. 
It can have no verisimilitude unless restrained to the narrowest 
bounds of representation; and in either case it is to a degree 
unsatisfactory. 

The author has interposed an unnecessary, and we think an 

, injudicious, burst of commiseration for the fate of Marshal Ney ; 
and the English are attacked by an Englishman for not pre- 
venting his fate. It is curious to see one poet accusing us for 
not becoming the executioners of Europe * ; and another finding 
fault with the want of our interference to prevent the executions 
of a foreign nation. 

Captain Gilmour anticipates the censure of criticism for the 
mode in which he has spoken of his future epic poem; which, 
however, if it shall indeed deserve the high title of a National 
Epic, (the strange desideratum of our literature,) we shall be 
most ready to welcome with all our tributes of applause, whatever 
may be their value: — but we are bound to admonish him that, to 
expect Milton’s approbation from Heaven, he must learn and 
labour much more in the art of poetry than he seems to have 
hitherto done. He has tadloved great spirit in the part which 
we have quoted: but such phrases as ‘ the deathful fray could 
learn you,’ which occurs at p.18., and ‘ roll them all in blood,’ 
p-26., must be struck out of the “‘ Acriad” before it can hope 
for success. 


Art. 16. Songs and occasional Poems, on various Subjects, 
By Captain Hall, of the Indian Army.’ Second Edition. 12mo. 
6s. Boards. Black and Co. 1815. 

‘¢ Quid nos nocebit tentare?” asks Captain Hall. We are sorry 
to answer, it will shew that our motto is very queer Latin PRosE, 
and most of our book very moderate English verse. Still, we 
must allow that we are here presented with several songs (‘ The 
Recommendation,’ especially,) which in a private company of 
friends, or at a public dinner, perhaps, would be amusing: but no 
solicitation of friends should beguile a man into the publication of 
such trifles as those that are before us. At the end of the collec- 
tion, is an epigram intitled ‘ A bad Pun:’ but it has no better 
title to this character than many of its brethren in the volume 
which are not so designated. Some of the best jeux d’esprit are 
old; such as the epigram on the lawyer who had no effects, from 
having no causes, &c. 

We transcribe one of the serious little pieces, on account of the 
commendable spirit which suggested it : 





* See our account of The Poet's Pilgrimage in this Number, 
Arts IX. ' 


¢ Advice 
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© Advice to Julia, on Dress. 

* Dear Julia, veil thy bosom, pray, 
Nor cast blest virtue’s shield away: 
Let baneful fashion ne’er displace 
The modest blush, so wont to grace 
That sweet, that fascinating face ! 
Thy charms were never meant to prove 
Attractive, save to virtuous love! 
Thy ev'ry grace was giv’n to inspire 
No earthly wish, but chaste desire. 
Remember that the sweetest flower 
Must perish by exposure’s power ! 
If winter’s blast destroys at will, 
The blast of scandal’s keener still! 
Such outward signs, too oft we find, 
Are class’d as emblems of the mind ; 
While the impressions they impart, 
Allure the eye, but never gain the heart !’ 


Art.17. Relics of Melodino ; translated by Edward Lawson, Esq. 
from an unpublished Manuscript, dated 1645. 8vo. pp. 244. 
1os. 6d. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1815. 

The title-page of this volume excited, in course, our suspicions 
that the stale and not very ingenious fiction of the age had been 
adopted ; and that we had here another Lauder, or Macpherson, 
or Chatterton, or Ireland: but an examination of the preface, in 
which sundry Spanish scholars, and among others Mr. Southey, 
are said to have been consulted, and in which we discover evident 
marks of a mind not inconsiderately exercised in collateral in- 
quiries, convinced us that, if there be any imposition, the author 
of the volume is among the persons deceived. Yet no such name 
as Melodino is to be discovered in the history of Spanish or Por- 
tuguese literature, if such a distinction can be made in the Penin- 
sula; and, since the author gives no reasons for receiving it as a 
real title, but merely states his own bias in favour of that opinion, 
we must be regarded as by no means professing to criticize a 
translation from a real original of the 17th century. 

However this may be, considerable merit is displayed in some 
of the thoughts scattered through these pages; and, although 
the translator's versification be somewhat cramped, and his phrase- 
ology rather forced, he has yet transfused or created an energy 
on some occasions, and an elegance on others, which distinguis 
the work from many of its ephemeral brethren. Several of the 
anachronisms, particularly in the ‘ Tears of Dido,’ (the first poem 
in the mere are sufficiently in unison with the age and nation 
assigned to the poet. For instance; at Carthage, in the time of 
Dido, 

—— ‘* Jove himself the work of Phidias fears ;’ 


and we are told of the ‘ Greek Armada :’ — although this may be. 
allowable: but whether it be in very good taste is another question. 
We quote some pretty lines intitled ‘ Warnings for Beauty :’ 


P 2 ‘« The 
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¢ The sun declines in curtained shade : 
How soon does Morn to Evening fade ! 
That bubbling, Fountain, which o’erflows 
So prodigal of molten snows, 
To-morrow will ignobly creep, 
And hardly have a drop to weep. 
That stately. Lily, by its streams, 
Which Flora’s ivory sceptre seems, 
Even while upon its pomp you gaze, 
Its virgin whiteness visibly decays ! 


‘ The Goldfinch, on yon willow’s bough, 
His lively trill abandons now: 
That Willow waves, with lightest air, 
And, weeping, droops like wan Despair ; 
Yon sade Corinthian Colonnade, 
Where fluted jasper shone. display'd, 
By creeping ivy now upborne, 
Swings, like a culprit wretch, high hung in chains of scorn, 


‘ That Bark, so proud with silken, vanes, 
Anon a helpless wreck remains. 
Those Waves, that thunder’d on the prenss 
Now gently lick the glistening sand. 
Thus Time (our foe, and even his own, ), 
To universal change is prone ; , 
He flies: nor boots it to pursue. 
Quick! seize him, Phillis! ere he seize on you.’ 


The preface, as we have intimated, displays Spanish and) Portu- 
guese scholarship; and the notes have. fresh.recommendations ofa 
similar nature. 


Art. 18. Sir Bertram, a Poem, in Six Cantos. By J. Roby. 
8vo. pp. 195- 78. Boards. Baldwin and'Co. 1815. 
This is 2 poem which we can conscientiously recommend to any 
nursery-maid who has the care ofa restless child. There isa some- 
thing so irresistibly soothing and monotonous in the flow of the 
versification, with such a deli ightful wnawakening hackneyism of. ins 
cident. and character throughout, that, even the irritation of nettle- 
rash, or the acute agonies of teeth-cutting, must yield to this 


anodyne composition. 


‘, Rar,to the west,the blue mist sunk away, 
And far,the angry. tempest roll’d; 
The syn had brighten’d every hill.so gay, 
And tinged.each airy, cliff,with radiant gold, 
The. pearly dew-drop spariied bright, 


On many a leaf, an flower so fair ; 


The violet "enemaed woo’d the light, 
And shed fresh fragrance thro’ the morning air.’ 
Page 33. 
We can present to our readers only a few.more detaclted beauties, 
ef‘ Sir Bertram,’ and then must bid iMeu to that gentle ages 
11 whi 
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which is far from arousitig the uneasy species of curiosity and al- 
most painful interest that were excited by its nathesake, “ Sir 
Bertram,” of “ Elegant Extracts” memory. In one pditit, indeed, 
we could have wished that the tales had borne a closer reséimblance ; 
and that the latter, by breaking off at the second canto instead of 
extending to the sixth, had deserved, like the former, the honour- 
able and attractive title of “‘ a Fragment.” 

At page 16. (which we would advise the nursery-maid to omit, 
from its accidental noisiness, ) 


‘ Discord tremendous rear’d 
Her bloodstain’d banner waving high ; 
And in her red right arm she bar’d 
The murderous brand with furious joy, 
Uplifted, glittering to the sky.’ 





Did not a poet of the name of Campbell, in a work intitled ‘ Plea- 
sures of Hope,” observe some few years since in a similar manner 
on the (somewhat bombastic) horrors of the scene, 


‘© Where murder bar'd her arm?” &c. &c. 
and when we read, page 19. that 
‘ The crackling faggots fly,’ 
are we mistaken in attributing to one Goldsmith a line of 
some similarity, in an obscure little ballad called “ Bdwin and 
Angelina ?” 
‘© The crackling faggot flies ?” 
At page 21. the hero flings the heroine on the floor: 
—— ‘ On the slippery floor he flings 
A form in female garments dress’d.’ 
At page 22. 
‘ The waking warriors rub their eyés.’ 
This is bemg true to Nature, in a most exemplary manner. 
At page 28. we see 
‘ The cheerful day-light flees.’ 


At page 35. we have ‘ enthron’d’ rhyming to ‘ land.’ 
At page 4o. 
‘ Perception fled ;’ 
and, being afraid of the conséquénces, we must here close thé 
volume in a mixture of distraction, doubt, and despair. 


Art. 19. Poems, by Mr. Alfred Bunn. 8vo. pp.43. Chapple. 
1816. 

The Dedication, the Preface, and the Introduction to thése poems 
are so unique, that we consider each as a Photnix in its kind. The 
cheerful strain of reasonable panegyric adopted im the first, the 
easy frankness of the second, and the nature? of the third, exceed 
ail rivalry and all description. We beg leave, therefore, to tran- 

P 3 scribe 
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scribe the whole three for the amusement and the edification of 
our readers; and we need not add for their imitation also, should 
any of them be afflicted with the sacer ignis, or St. Anthony’s Fire, 
of Publication. 


oe © Dedication to Leigh Hunt, Esq. * 

ir, 3 
Ps: It is with feelings of peculiar delight, and equal satisfaction, I 
intrude upon the public attention, and your more valuable time, the 
subjoined trifles; and, as it would be impossible to detail, in this 
confined limit, my every delicacy of sentiment on the subject, I 
shall devote that pleasurable task to the calm recluse of private 
intercourse. 

‘ Under this impulse, I shall indulge, in very prescribed terms, 
upon my views. When I survey the extensive hemisphere of liter- 
ature, where I presume to fix my feeble effulgency, I am dazzled by 
the brilliant array that surrounds me on every side; yet, gazing 
with proud surprize on the partial gleaming of one of its brightest 
constellations, I am encouraged to glance forth, with less reserve, 
under so auspicious a reflection. But even in this revolution of 
thought — amidst these doubts and fears, so naturally incidental 
to a youthful mind, I dare to rise — superior to them all. 

‘ To you, alone, I owe that pleasing satisfaction—to you, who 
have, thus, introduced me — unknowing and unknown — and in- 

‘vested me with the great sanction — the valuable privilege — of 
subscribing myself, very sincerely, 


¢ Your obliged and obedient Servant, 
‘ London, ¢ ALFRED Bunn. 
March 23. 1816.’ 


‘ Preface. 


‘ Having waded, with some degree of difficulty, through the 
compositions — proofs — revises — and other enigmatical arrange- 
ments, of my publisher and myself, we have, at last, by mutual 
assistance, collected the whole together, as here introduced. As 
it is not my intention to make any apologies to the Public, or any 
concessions to those Literary Presidencies, which may intend to 
honour me with their reviews, I shall be brief in my observations. 
The trifles, here brought forward, are, as must appear from an 
impartial perusal of them, the productions of a fanciful and very 
young man — they are published at the desire of a few individuals, 
whose kindness in the request was probably as foolish, as my 
vanity in the compliance therewith; yet, in gaming their good 
Opinion and estimation, I have reached the zenith of my ambition. 

‘ Whatever lenity or partiality the unknown reader may shew me, 
will be my sole instigation to make a future intrusion upon him — 





* We believe that we omitted, in our review of ‘ The Sto 
of Rimini,” (Art. III. ofthis Number, ) to notice Mr. Hunt's dedi- 
cation of that poem to Lord Byron. For ‘ easy frankness,’ it may. 
perhaps vie with the preface of Mr. Alfred Bunn. ev. 


and 
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and what may be his opinion, or the consequences arising there- 
from, must be left to the sequel. 
* This is all I have to offer upon the subject. A. B.’ 


‘ Introduction. 


‘ By Nature planted — and by Nature rear’d — 
Uncultur'd emblem of Life’s chequer’d gleam — 
Fresh from no dew-drop — by no sunshine chear’d, 
To animate its fade that fondly seem, 
A humble flow’ret woos the summer-beam ! 
Ye stormy winds, awhile your flight delay, 
That frets the current of its vital stream: 
Oh, let it bloom its short-liv’d — languid day — 
Then — in the lapse of Time — die silently away !’ 


The sagacious reader may easily guess the contents of a book 
which is thus ushered into the world. 


Art. 20. Verses for Grave-Stones in Church Yards. By a Parish 
Minister. 8vo. Nos.I.and II. 2s. 6d. Baldwin and Co, 

If the poetical pieces, with which Pope recorded the virtues of 
his departed friends, were ‘justly termed “ Epitaphs to let,” we 
have here a very large assortment of the same species of rhymes, 
adapted to every description of customer; insomuch that it is 
scarcely possible for any person, of whatever rank, age, or station, 
to meet his end in any assignable variety of form or circumstance, _ 
without his friends being able immediately, by a consultation of 
the index prefixed to these pages, to find the whole history of the 
fatal event, with the character of the deceased, faithfully deline- 
ated. Should a luckless youth, for instance, chance to be pre- 
cipitated out of a boat into the stream, the first page of the index 
will refer to p. 16. for an epitaph on 


‘ A young Man drowned in a River. 


‘ O had this youth the art of swzmming learnt, 
Which boys soon learn, and never do forget, 
Not broken-hearted would his parents be, 
By a light boat, in hurry overset.’ 


This is not much better than the old nursery-poetry about the 
Three Children sliding on the Ice ; and if the reverend author in- 
tended to prevent the occurrence, now much too frequent, of 
paltry and even ridiculous epitaphs, by furnishing a good stock 
out of which those who needed a supply might chuse, we may ap- 
prove his object but cannot compliment him on the execution of it. 
Those who examine the epitaphs in country-church-yards are too 
often led to regret that the precepts of morality, and the awful 
truths of religion, which should always be clothed in language the 
most forcible and striking, are on these occasions placed in danger 
of losing their beneficial effect, by appearing in a apm ey or 
a ludicrous form. In such cases, we are obliged to recollect the 
well known lines, 


“ To laugh were want of decency and grace, 


Yet to be grave exceeds the power of face.” 
P 4 We 
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We deprecate any pun on the last line: but we once heard an.in- 
corrigible punster say, ‘* When he looks on these grave-stones, @ 
man must be a stone to be grave.” : 

In reading the epitaph above cited, the subject of which is one 
of the most awful visitations of Heaven, namely, the sudden disso- 
lution of youth, it is scarcely possible to refrain from smiling ; 
and we were sorry to find no better lesson inculcated on such an 
occasion, than the necessity and benefits of learning to swim. If 
the whole collection resembled this, and in compositions profes- 
sedly religious none of the consolations and hopes of religion were 
introduced, which here they are not, we should deem it our duty 
to pass a severe sentence on it: but this is far from being the 
case ; though it might be difficult to point out any one inscription 
which merits the name of poetry in a much greater degree than 
the specimen that we have given. 


Art. 21. Elegy on the National Character. By Peter Pratt. 
Izmo. 18.6d. Pesenmeyer. 

Of the political sentiments of this little piece we will say 
othing: but Mr. Pratt must forgive us if we confess that we have 
failed in heing much edified by the poetry of it. ‘£ Exalt ye 
honour’s path pursued’ is rather too strong an instance of the 
ellipsis to be admissible into so concise a poem. The rollowing 
stanza, too, betrays symptoms of nonchalance ; and the secont 
line, in particular, gives no yery fayourable idea of the author's ear 
for harmony : 


‘ The courteous victors scarce withdrew 
Europe’s musea behind them leaving, 
Ere Gallic genius flash’d anew, 
Ambitious, fond of change, deceiving.’ P.9. 


We entirely sympathize with Mr. P. in his regret that the mas- 
culine powers of Englishmen are so strangely misapplied in 
‘ fingering lace,’ and ‘ looping ribbands,’ behind a counter: but 
we must think that the improvement, which he suggests, would 


be at least of adoubtful nature; viz. that they should become 
assistants to laundresses : 


* The laundry haunt, the mangle ply, &c.’ P. 19. 


To the offer of such a remedy as this, we should feel disposed to 
answer in the words of Jacqueline, in Moliere’s Médecin malgré 
dui : “Je suss votre servanie, mais jaime bien mieux qu'on ne me 
gucrisse pas.” 


Art.22. The Life and Lucubrations of Crispinus Scriblerus: a 
Novel in Verse, written in the last Century: with Annotations 
and Commentaries. By a Friend. 8vo. pp. go. Sold at 
No. 211. Oxiora Street. 

> editor of this precious performance is justly intitled to our 
hans for having published a part only, and Ee he whole, of his 
riend’s manuscript. The artless Crispin, whose chief merit ap- 
pears to have consisted in ‘ sliding through life,’ in company with 

* one little cow, @ puny pig,’ and a proportionable stock of poultry, 

may 
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may (for aught that we know to the contrary) have beea a very 
good kind of person: but whosoever wrote his life and lucubra- 
tions may be assured that he never was a poet. That this opinion, 
on so important a point, may not appear without sufficient autho- 
rity, we will present our readers with a few specimens of the 
writer's style, as they chance to fall beneath our notice. 


* Crispinus’ parents, true preceptore, taught, 
No flying happiness could e’er be caught : 
Nor by sham precepts, or example, show’d, 
Bliss might be found in vice’s wretched road.’ P.81. 


‘ His friends ne’er ’r1cepD him to the hateful haunts 
Where luxury riots, or seduction chaunts f’ P.83. 


‘ Ne’er wrapt his frame in rich fantastic stele, 
To turn, on trifles, his aspiring soul. 
“re pm to hope respect from vain attire, 
Which only fops admit, and fools admire ! 
Taught passion’s rabdle-rout, suborned by pride, 
Ne’er let Heav'n’s blessings in loose hearts abide.’ P.8, 4. 


At the conclusion, the author deprecates the censure of criti- 
cism, by submitting it to his reader whether Crispin may not display 


‘ More piety, than impious proud high-priests, 
Who pow like cherubs, but who live like beasts ? 
Teach others how to live, and how to die, 
But act themselves, as tho’ ‘twere alla le?’ P.go. 


On this point, only one opinion can be formed: but, were not 
the whole performance too ridiculous to be treated with gravity, 
we might severely reprobate the sentiments contained in these 
latter lines. If the virtues of Crispin were highly commendable, 
why should his praises be sung at the expense of the characters of 
his reverend brethren, thus “ blasted in a breath ?” 

We trust that we shall not hereafter have occasion to exclaim, 


‘* Ecce iterum Crispinus {” 


NOVEL. 


Art. 23. Glenarvon. 12mo. 3 Vols. 11.48. Boards. Colbura, 
1816. 

This is altogether a strange publication. It is generally under- 
stood to proceed from the pen of a lady of rank and excentricity, 
the daughter of an Irish Earl, and wife of the heir to an English 
Viscount ; and to contain a delineation of her own life, as well as 
of the lives of the principal personages introduced. We have even 
on our table an index to the real and the fictitious names, as they 
are commonly identified in the circles of fashion and of literary 
gossiping. It is not allowable for us, therefare, to consider the 
work as a mere romance ; while its story includes so many events 
that are material deviations from the actual history of the persons 
implicated, that we cannot view it as wholly a narrative of facts. 
We may truly say, then, thatit is of the doubjful gender, though a 
, | | eminine 
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feminine production ; for its morality and its literary merit are also 
ofa similarly mixed character. It is not without marks of genius, 
yet it is wearisome and even unpleasing : it is (as we have stated) 
partly a record of facts, yet its incidents are often revoltingly im- 
probable ; and it may be made useful as a warning against passion, 
imprudence, and vice, yet its appeal to the taste of its readers 
would frequently be of dubious success, and its effect on their 
minds be of ambiguous. tendency. It is one of 


—— ‘* those things we know not what to call, 
Their generation’s so equivocal ;” 


and, with this appropriately indecisive account of it, we leave it to 
the uncertainty of fate. 


CLASSICS, EDUCATION, &c. 


Art. 24. Grammatical Figures, and a System of Rhetoric, illus- 
trated by Examples of Classical Authority, for the Use of 
senior Forms in Grammar-Schools. By the Rev. G. Whittaker, 
A.M. Author of the “ Latin Exercises,” &c. 12mo. pp. 89. 
Law and Whittaker. 

We have no doubt that. this little book will be useful to 
pupils who are somewhat advanced in classical knowlege, and who 
are endowed with some share of perseverance in the pursuit of a 
dry study: but to the younger tyro, we apprehend, it will be 
found perfectly unintelligible, ates indeed frequently accom- 
panied by the oral instruction of the preceptor.— To his explan- 
ation of the grammatical figures, the author has added a short 
system of rhetoric, together with some observations on verbs, par- 
ticiples, and prepositions in composition ; a perusal of which, we 
think, will be productive of advantage to persons who have a turn 
for reflection, and an inclination to cultivate the Latin tongue. 
At the conclusion of the volume, the derivations of figurative and 
other difficult terms are alphabetically arranged. 


Art.25. Ovidit Metamorphoses, in usum Scholarum excerpte ; 
quibus accedunt Notule Anglice, et Questiones: Studio C. Bradley. 
12mo. pp.242. 4s. 6d. Bound. Longman and Co. 1816. 
Mr. Bradley appears to have bestowed*some time and attention 

on the important task of correctly editing our ordinary school 

books, and has here presented to the public a cheap and useful 
edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. The text is clearly, and, on 
the whole, correctly printed. ‘The notes, which are all in the 

English language, are given in a plain, easy, and simple style ; 

and we are glad to observe that a sufficient degree of attention 

appears to have been paid to the rare and happy art of exciting 
the curiosity and the powers of the youthful understanding to the 
object proposed for its attainment. Mr. B. has also kept in view 
the necessity of frequently illustrating the sense of the poet, and 
for this purpose has intermingled with the notes some translations 
of obscure passages, and added to them his own remarks. At 
the conclusion, is subjoined a regular series of questions, adapted 
to the several chapters, by which the learner will be enabled to 
acquire - 
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acquire much necessary information, previously to examination 
betore his preceptor. 


Art. 26. Esopi Fabule selecte ; with English Notes, for the Use 
of Schools. With English Fables from Croxall’s ZEsop, in- 
tended as First Exercises for Translations into Latin. r2mo. 
Bound. Law and Whittaker. 

The editor of this little volume flatters himself with the hope 
of being serviceable to the young student, by presenting to him 
a correct Latin text of AZsop’s Fables, illustrated with notes ; 
which, he acknowleges, are taken in a great measure ‘ from a 
Latin grammar, written in English, and now very generally used.’ 
We believe that he means the grammar of Dr. Valpy. With the 
view also of facilitating the progress of the young beginner in 
the principles of grammatical science, he has prefixed to the 
fables some extracts from a MS. wigrn | to a friend, intitled, 
«¢ Explanation of Lilly’s Syntaxis, compiled for the Benefit of 
Kirton-School, in Lincoln Holland, A.D. 1729; by Francis 
Warcup.” ‘The whole, we conceive, is well calculated in every 
respect to answer the purpose of elementary instruction: but we 
see no reason for its superseding the established use of Phedrus, 
either in a public or a private system of education. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 27. The leading Heads of Twenty-seven Sermons, preached 
at Northampton, by Philip Doddridge, D.D. in the Year 1749; 
and taken in Short Hand by a Lady, at whose Death they 
were presented to and transcribed by the Reverend T. Hawkins, 
of Warley, near Halifax, Yorkshire. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1816. ; 

We are disposed to receive with satisfaction any thing connected 
with the name of Dr. Doddridge, and purporting to be even a 
small relic of the works of that truly pious and eminent character. 
Of the accuracy of the transcription of the notes now given to us, 
those who have received the benefits of the pastoral care and pri- 
vate friendship of the alleged author may be considered as the 
ablest judges ;: it is possible that such persons may here recognize 
the traces of the departed fire: but we fear that those who Liew 
him only as the author of ‘“‘ The Family Expositor” would. be 
rather disposed to say, on considering these ‘ heads” and 
“ skeletons” of a mighty trunk, 


“© Quantum mutatus ab illo !” 


Art. 28. Zhe Young warned against the Enticement of Sinners, in 
Two Discourses on Proverbsi. 10. By the Reverend Andrew 
Thomson, A.M. Minister of St. George’s, Edinburgh. 12mo. 
pp-114- Boards. Baldwin and Co. 

The leading features of these two discourses are simplicity and 
perspicuity. Utility, not ostentation, appears to have been the 
author’s object, and he has kept steadily to his purpose, without 
attempting any display of oratorical talents. The sermons indi- 
cate such a warmth of feeling, such a propriety of sentiment, and 

; such 
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such a freedom from affectation, that we can imagine them to 
have been heard with much satisfaction; and we should hope 
that they would produce beneficial effects not merely on the 
young, to whom they were principally addressed, but on persons 
also of a more advanced age. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.29. Four Dissertations, Moral and Religious, addressed to 
the Rising Generation: I. On Covetousness. II. On Hypocrisy. 
III. On the Prosperous Condition of Men in this World. 
IV. On Continuance in Well-doing. 8vo. pp.68. Nichols 
and Co. | 
As the necessity of inculcating just sentiments of morality and 
religion in the minds of the rising generation is obvious, and the 
benefits thence resulting are of the most important nature, we 
are unwilling to withhold our approbation from any attempt to 
promote so desirable an object. If the means, of which the 
author of these essays has made use, be not altogether proportionate 
to the end which he has had in view, they may yet, we think, 
contribute in a degree towards the ultimate attainment of it: his 
efforts are at least something thrown into the general stock, 
which may be productive of utility, and ought not to lose their 
reward. 


Art.30. Theology and Mythology of the Antient Pagans, written 
particularly for Female Education. By Miss Hatfield. 12mo. 
6s. Boards. Robinsons. 

. The design of this publication is to meet the wishes, and obviate 

the objections, of those parents who conceive the study of the 

Heathen mythology to be prejudicial to the interests of morality 

and revealed religion: but this is an opinion so contradictory to 

reason, that we cannot feel persuaded of its existence to an 

great extent. If, however, we see no great necessity for this 
undertaking, we have no objection to the fair author’s intention, 
and we think that her work will prove an acceptable addition to 
the book-case of female readers. 


Art. 31. The Mourner Comforted: or Consoling Reflections for 
Parents in the Loss of a Child. 8vo. 2s. Longman and Co. 
Although the anonymous author of these sheets appears to be en- 

dowed with a degree of piety which is highly creditable to the 
excellence of his heart, we conceive, from his style, that he has 
not been much accustomed to the art of composition. His’ 
language wants simplicity and conciseness, his sentences are 
without connection, and he is often betrayed into repetition. The 
cireumstance, however, of the subject having been so judiciously 
treated before him, by abler pens, may have contributed to throw 
‘the present writer somewhat into the shade; arid we confess 
that, on the interesting topic of religious consolation, our own 
minds have been so long habituated to the unrivalled and 
ehergetic language of the Rambler and the Idler, that perhaps 
eur taste may have been rendered fastidious. 


Art. 
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Art. 32. A Letter to a Friend of Robert Burns ; oecasioned by 
an intended Republication of Account of the Life of Burns 
by Dr. Currie; and of the Seleetion made by him from his 
Letters. By William Wordsworth. 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 
Longman and Co. 1816. : 
We honestly confess ourselves to be delighted with this little 

pamphlet. It speaks our own sentiments throughout, and in a 

‘manner in which we should have been. very glad to have expressed 

them, In truth, the object of Mr. Wordsworth must be that of every 

man of decorous feeling in the country; to check, we mean, the 
exuberant passion in the age for the most injudicious and most in- 
jurious. exhibition of the faults and follies of departed-men of genius. 

Though we are far from thinking that, Dr. Currie’s work offended 

in. this way to a degree by. any means equal to that which has ap- 

peared. in several other biographical publications, yet, with all our 

acknowlegement of the general attractiveness of the Doctor's bio- | 
graphy, we must agree with Mr. Wordsworth on the point in ques- 
tion, and decidedly maintain that all should be told, or very little, 
of. the lives of authors whose works have unfortunately not been 
kept in countenance by, those lives. In a word, the public should 
either. be enabled to judge candidly, by a complete explanation. of 
motives. and the gradual acquirement of habits, of every external 
and, accidental. cireumstance which can have impressed or contri- 
buted. to impress a character on the mind ;._ or it should not be mis- 
led. by. imperfect accounts: so true is it, as. the exquisite and 
interesting ed who gives occasion for this ‘ Letter’ has reminded 
us, as Mr. Wordsworth has. quoted that poet, and. as we have often 


felt with. him. before ; 


‘¢ One point must still’ be greatly dark, 

The moving why they do-it; 

And just as-lamely can ye mark 
How far; perhaps, they rue. it. 

Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try. us; 

He knows each chord -—its various tone-— 
Each spring — its secret bias. 

Then. at the balance let’s:be mute, 
We never can.adjust it’; 

What's done we partly may compute, 
But know not what's resisted.” 


It.isescarcely possible to select, from the. few pages before us,, 
any detached passage, without weakening. the general effect of the 
argument, which we strongly. recommend to. the attention of all 
our readers: especially,to those who, in their imagined ardour for. 
the.developement of moral truth, — for facts,, as they call them, 
relating to the human mind, — forget that this hunting: after iso- 
lated. and unexplained, facts is. the most bewildering pursuit. to 
which the. judgement can be expased. They, have nearly the same: 
chance: of finding truth in the low. curiosity, that catches at de- 
taghed.and ill-omened anecdotes relating to distinguished charac- 
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ters in common conversation, or even in the captious questions of 
#ome hackneyed pettyfogger of the law, as in their own suspicious 
enthusiasm. for an object that is unattainable in the mode in which 
they pursue it. We agree with Mr. Wordsworth that these 
‘ remorseless hunters after matter of fact rank among the blindest 
of human beings.’ It is rare, indeed, that any thing like a patient 
philosophical investigation of a whole question, in all its bearings 
and dependencies, can be expected in these insatiable querists ; 
whose minds resemble a mass of dry and unconnected chips from, 
various blocks, and do not even deserve the title of a bundle of 


faggots. 


Art. 33. A Letter addressed to an English Lady of Fashion at 
Paris. 8vo. 2s. Hatchard. 

Twenty-seven pages of this pamphlet may be read, and the 
reader be tempted to exclaim, Whyis this well meaning but common- 
place representation of the irreligion of the times, the faults in 
fashionable education, and the deficiencies in fashionable dress, 
to be directed to an English lady at Paris? — when, lo, at the 
bottom of the said page 27., the writer recalls her (we suppose) 


_ ‘wandering pen, and states the object of the letter to be ‘ to point 


out the dangers attendant upon our visiting France; the errors t6 
be avoided, and the warning to be taken. And here it appears 
to-me that one of the greatest dangers we run by staying for any 
Jength of time at Paris is the learning from its inhabitants to slight 
the observance of the Sabbath. The great bulwark of all true 
religion is the proper observance of this day, for if we begin the 
week with attending the house of God, and studying his holy 
word, when we return to our own houses, we shall be prepared to 
pass the remainder of the week conformably to the sacred laws of 
our Creator and Redeemer.—If, on the contrary, the Sabbath is 
spent in buying and selling; in frequenting the opera and the 
playhouse ; or joining in the festive dance, how can we have time 
for looking back on the week that is past, or forward to that which 
is to come? In vain may we expect the blessing of the Almighty 
if we will not make use of the means appointed to procure that 
blessing. And can we pretend to love and fear God, while we turn 
our feet from his ways and follow our own pleasure ?” 

After some farther remarks on the dangers and the objections at- 
tending a stay in the French metropolis, the letter thus concludes : 
‘Let us then, my dear friend, exert all the persuasion in our power 
to prevail on our countrymen, after having gratified curiosity, to 
leave the shores of France, and return to the post allotted 
them. To labour in that post with all the skill and zeal in their 
power; to stop the torrent of vice; to spread the truths of 
the Gospel; to render this nation virtuous and pious; and to 
help, as far as may be, to bring down the blessing of Heaven 
upen our Sion,’ 

This pious and sensible writer laments that the passion for finery 
in dress has descended even to the cottage; where ‘those who 
cannot purchase a flannel petticoat, or a piece of calico for an 

12 under 
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under garment for their little daughter, will yet contrive to deck 
her out in ear-rings and necklaces, in artificial flowers, and gew- 
gaws of various descriptions, which are got at a cheap rate, 
of the pedlars who hawk this set of trumpery from door to door, 
and entice the poor women to lay out their pence, which ought te 
be hoarded up to pay for the necessaries of life.’ Surely, we need 
not remind the (fair) author that flannel petticoats can no longer 
be considered among ‘ the necessaries of life,’. even in this variable 
climate ! 


Art. 34. The Labyrinth demolished; or the Pioneer of rational 
Philosophy. By James Gilchrist, Author of ‘ Reason the true 
Arbiter of Language.” 8vo. pp. 47. Hunter. 1815. 

In our Ixxvith volume, p. 334., we noticed the former work by 
this author, of which the present pamphlet is in fact a continu- 
ation. The style, as before, is declamatory, metaphorical, and 
full of allusions : but the declamations are lively, the metaphors 
picturesque, and the allusions recondite. Still, it is a style better 
adapted for the orator than the writer; — for the extempore- 
preacher than for the philosophical inquirer ;— and the matter is 
almost buried, like a cenotaph in a garden, beneath the flowery 
shrubs and spreading willows that are planted to overshadow the 
pensive spot. 

So much for the character of the Preparatory Operations, as 
they are here called, of the introductory section ; the second part 
is intitled the Labyrinth invested. The author begins with the 
proposition that every simple word consists only of one syllable: 
but we deny the fact. The name of the cuckoo, for instance, is a 
simple word, which must ever have been dissyllabic, or it would 
not imitate the note of the bird which it depicts. 

Shortly afterward, we are told (p. 22.) that Gyre, year, hour, 
while, and wheel, are only the same word differently spelt: but 
we demur to this assertion also. Gyre is derived from a Greek 
root signifying a bend: — Year is from a Gothic root signifying 
harvest :— Hour is.from a Latin root, which probably signifies the 
tide : — While is from a Gothic root signifying rest ; — and Wheel 
is found in the Icelandie and Anglo-saxon dialects, and seems to 
describe by onomatopeeia the whining noise of a body whirled in 
the air by means of a string ; it is a compound word, which may 
be analyzed into the twirling instrument. These five words, we 
repeat, have nothing in common, neither derivation nor signi- 
fication. 

So again we are told in the same page, and as erroneously, that 
welkin, world, and horizon, all signify great civcle: but welkin is 
the plural of wolke, cloud; world is from wirren, to croud, 
though Leibnitz derives it mistakenly from to whirl ; — our fore- 
fathers could not know that the world turns round ; — and horizon 
has a Greek root, meaning boundary. 

Many similar marks of haste occur. It is selecting for imita- 
tion the worst feature of Horne Tooke’s work (a fault most ably 
exposed by his antagonist Cassander,) to coin Ts by in- 
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ference, instead of attaining them by research. We recomitcid 
to this writer, who certainly wants neither talerits nor eloquetice, to 
learn thoroughly two or three of the Gothic dialects, before he 
hazards any more etymological assertions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received a note from Lord Sheffield, relative to our 
account of Gibbon’s Miscellanies in. our last Review, which. it 
seems necessary to lay before the reader : 


‘ Lord Sheffield has but this moment seen the Monthly Review for 
May last. He is sorry that. the Editor has seer only the third volume, 
quarto, of Mr. Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works. That edition. is greatly 
inferior to the octavo edition, and in the advertisement to the latter 
certain‘ circumstances: are explained which: the Editbr stems’ to’ require: 
Considerable additions: are made and’ interwoven with the’ Mentoits; a 
great many new notes,. and several interesting letters:which are’ notin the 
quartovedition.. Ail the essays and: compositions;. both! of the: first and 
of. the new edition, are classed according to: their several subjects,, under 
the following heads;. viz.. Historical.and Critival ; — Classical and-Critical ; 
— Miscellaneous ;— and arranged according to the times when they were 
written.. The letters formerly published and the new are also arene 
according to their dates. The advertisement to the octavo edition 
contains various’ infortnation’ which’ may’ be useful to’ a‘ reviewer. The 
ovtavo edition is greatly superior in: every respect to the quarto edition; 
and a: fair and satisfactory review’ cannot be’ made .from: the latter 
‘Bherefore' Lord: Sheffield: strongly: recommends. to' the Reviewer to 
qorene, the octavo edition. before he publishes: the second part of 
the Review.’ 


The first sheet of this Number, which contains‘the conclusion of 
the’article in: question, was printed off before Lord Sheffield’s 
note reached us, and consequently we have not been’ able to-follow 
his Lordship’s; ‘ recommendation: Nor liave we yet! seen the 
octavo’ edition, of which we presume the above letter will: bea 
sufficient: notice. We cannot think, however, thatthe purchasers: 
of: the quarto edition will deem themselves very fortunate,. wher 
they are told thatthe octavo ‘ is greatly superior in every:respect;) 
and-they: will’ be inclined to ask why the impression: which is: pub- 
lished’ in-a superior form, and. at a superior price, should: be of 
such: greatly inferior merit. Time did not urge the:appearance of 
the quarto, nor has any great interval elapsed ( we believe) between 
that: event: and-the publication of the octavo. 


Various other letters have been received; to’ which’ we’ shall 
attend as“occasion may require. 








“* The Aprenp1ix to Vol. uxx1x. of the My R, was) published 
with.the: Number for May on the 1st of June. P fiG.l 
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